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MISSION  STATEMENT 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc. 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  exists  to 
advance  excellence  in  the  animal  keeping  profession, 
foster  effective  communication  beneficial  to  animal  care, 
support  deserving  conservation  projects,  and  promote 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  animal  life. 


About  the  Cover 

This  month's  cover  photo  comes  to  us  from  Scott  Kayser  of  the  Birmingham 
Zoo  and  depicts  a  male  Taveta  Golden  Weaver  { Ploceus  castaneiceps)  in  the 
‘Habitat  Africa!’  exhibit  at  the  Brookfield  Zoo.  Male  Taveta  Golden  Weavers  are 
distinguishable  from  the  females  by  their  bright  yellow  color,  which  is  how  the 
species  derives  its  name.  Females  tend  to  be  a  dull  olive  color. 

The  male  weaver  in  this  photo  is  in  the  process  of  constructing  a  nest.  Weavers 
get  their  names  from  the  elaborate  nests  they  weave  from  reeds  and  grasses. 
The  males  are  responsible  for  building  the  nests  and  female  Taveta  Golden 
Weavers  choose  their  mate  based  on  the  nest  they  find  the  most  impressive. 
Once  a  female  has  picked  her  favorite  nest,  she  will  mate  with  the  male  who 
built  it  and  lay  up  to  three  eggs  in  the  nest. 
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Taveta  Golden  Weavers  are  native  to  coastal  East  Africa  from  Tanzania  to 
Kenya.  Found  in  large  colonies,  these  birds  prefer  swampy  vegetation  and 
typically  build  their  nests  over  or  near  bodies  of  water.  Taveta  Golden  Weavers 
are  currently  listed  as  ‘Least  Concern’  by  the  1UCN. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Is  your  Chapter  doing  fundraisers  this  year?  Why  not  make  one  (or  more)  of  them  a  Trees 
for  You  and  Me  Campaign?  Easy,  right?  Absolutely,  and  by  doing  so,  you  are  helping  polar 
bears  and  reforestation/habitat  restoration  projects! 

Trees  for  You  and  Me  (TFYM)  started  several  years  ago  as  a  partnership  with  Polar  Bears 
International  (PBI)  to  give  AAZK  Members  an  avenue  to  fight  climate  change  and  in  the 
process  help  polar  bears  with  the  simple  action  of  planting  trees. 

We  have  now  created  a  grant  that  TFYM  funds  will  help  support.  Has  there  been  a  fire,  flood 
or  tornado  recently  in  your  community  causing  a  need  for  tree  replanting?  Please  share 
the  grant  availability  with  your  community  before  the  May  1  deadline  and  help  them  out. 

TFYM  has  a  goal  to  raise  $15,000  this  year.  My  Chapter  has  donated  funds  from  our 
annual  yard  sale  previously.  Holding  a  social  event  at  a  local  restaurant  which  will  donate 
a  portion  of  the  money  received  that  night  is  another  fun  and  easy  fundraiser.  Whatever 
you  decide  to  do  will  work  and  make  a  difference. 

Are  you  competitive?  Do  you  like  bragging  rights?  The  Chapter  which  generates  the  most 
funds  will  receive  up  to  $500  added  to  their  total  by  PBI  for  the  grant  and  be  recognized 
as  the  winner  of  the  Challenge.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  and  your  fellow  AAZK  Members  in 
accepting  the  Challenge  of  the  TFYM  Campaign! 

You  can  find  out  more  information  about  the  TFYM  Campaign  in  this  issue  of  the  AKF  and 
on  aazk.org! 

Thanks  again  for  joining  the  Challenge, 


Penny  Jolly 
Penny.Jolly@aazk.org 
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PREMIUM  NUTRITION  FOR  YOUR  CARNIVORES 
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Your  animals  are  your  zoo.  Protect  and  care  for  them  with  the  most  nutritious  carnivore  entree  in  the 
industry.  The  first  all-pork  complete  diet  formulated  specifically  for  zoo  carnivores,  Carnivore  Essentials 
is  backed  by  years  of  extensive  field  research  and  testing,  and  proven  to  be  a  safe,  nutritious  diet  for 
all  carnivores.  Your  animals  deserve  only  the  very  best.  Feed  them  Carnivore  Essentials. 


www.CarnivoreEssentials.com  800-890-7039  sales@CarnivoreEssentials.com 
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April  17-22,  2016 
ABMA  National  Conference 

Tampa,  FL 

Hosted  by  Lowry  Park  Zoo  and 
Busch  Gardens  Tampa 
For  more  information  go  to: 
theabma.org/abma-annual- 
conference/ 


May  12-17,  2016 
Best  Practices  in  Animal 
Keeping  Course 

Buffalo,  NY 

Hosted  by  AZA  and  Buffalo  Zoo 
For  more  information  go  to: 
https://www.aza.org/BPAK.aspx 


September  7-11,  2016 

AZA  National  Conference 

San  Diego,  CA 
Hosted  by  San  Diego  Zoo 
Global  and  SeaWorld 
San  Diego 

For  more  information  go  to: 

www.aza.org/ 

annualconference/ 


April  29  -  May  1,  2016 
Reconnecting  with  Elephants 
in  Protected  Contact 
Workshop  (RECON) 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Hosted  by  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo, 
Steve  Martin  of  NEI  and  Dr.  Susan 
Friedman.  For  more  information 
go  to:  www.cmzoo.org/index.php/ 
recon-elephant-workshop/ 


June  12-16,  2016 
24th  International  Conference 
on  Bear  Research  & 
Management 

Anchorage,  AK 
International  Association 
for  Bear  Research  and 
Management 

For  more  information  go  to: 
www.iba2016.com 


September  25-30,  2016 

International  Aquarium 
Congress 

Vancouver,  BC 

Hosted  by  The  Vancouver 

Aquarium  Marine 

Science  Centre 

For  more  information  go  to: 

http://iac2016.venuewest. 

com/ 
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September  19-23,  2016 
AAZK  National  Conference 
Memphis,  TN 

Hosted  by  Memphis  Zoo  AAZK 
Chapter  and  Memphis  Zoo. 

MemphisZoo.org/AAZK-Conference 


May  9-12,  2016 

The  International  Giraffid 

Conference 

Chicago,  IL 

Hosted  by  Brookfield  Zoo 
For  more  information  go  to: 
https://www.czs.org/giraffid 


June  22-25,  2016 
International  Herpetological 
Symposium 

St.  Louis,  MO 
Hosted  by  Saint  Louis  Zoo 
For  more  information  go  to  the 
International  Herpetological 
Symposium  website. 


October  31  -  Nov.  5,  2016 

20.16  International  Gorilla 
Workshop 

Guadalajara,  Mexico 
Hosted  by  the  Guadalajara  Zoo 
For  more  information  go  to: 
https://igw2016.wordpress. 
com/ 


November  14-18,  2016 
15th  International  Elephant 
&  Rhino  Conservation  and 
Research  Symposium 

Singapore  Zoo. 

Hosted  by  Wildlife  Reserves 
Singapore. 

For  more  information  go  to: 
elephantconservation.org/ 
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2016  AAZK 
AWARDS 
NOMINATIONS 
OPENED 


The  deadline  for  nominations  is  1  May  2016. 


Information  concerning  the  qualifications,  nomination  procedure,  selection  procedure  and 
an  explanation  of  the  awards  may  be  obtained  at  aazk.org  under  committees/awards. 


If  you  have  questions,  please  contact  Janet  McCoy  atjanet.mccoy@aazk.org. 


□  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  (LA) 

This  award  is  given  at  the  end  of  a  keeper’s  career  and  recognizes  outstanding  commitment  to  professionalism  as  a  zoo  keeper  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  significant  contributions  to  the  community. 

□  The  Lutz  Ruhe  Meritorious  Achievement  -  AAZK  Professional  of  the  Year  Award 

The  award  recognizes  professional  members  of  AAZK,  in  good  standing  in  the  Association,  for  their  outstanding  day-to  day 
professionalism  within  their  facility. 

□  Jean  M.  Hromadka  AAZK  Excellence  in  Animal  Care  Award 

The  award  recognizes  outstanding  achievement  and  determination  of  an  individual  or  team  in  the  animal  care  field  and  in  fostering 
professionalism. 

□  Lee  Houts  Excellence  in  Enrichment  Award  (LHEE) 

The  award  recognizes  outstanding  keeper-initiated  contributions  to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  environmental  enrichment. 

□  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zoo  Keeper  Education  (CMZE) 

The  award  recognizes  individuals,  institutions  and  organizations  in  the  zoological  community  most  actively  promoting  educational 
programs  for  zoo  keepers. 

□  Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Design  Renovation  (CEER) 

The  award  recognizes  institutions  or  organizations  in  the  zoological  community  for  the  design  and  renovation  of  existing  animal  facilities 
which  involved  active  keeper  participation  in  the  process. 

□  Certificate  of  Merit  in  Conservation  Award  (CMC) 

The  award  recognizes  outstanding  keeper-initiated  contributions  to  conservation  of  wildlife  and  their  habitats. 

□  Mazuri  Animal  Nutrition  Award  (MANA) 

The  award  recognizes  individuals  in  the  zoological  community  who  have  been  actively  involved  in  projects/studies/research  concerning 
zoo/aquarium  nutrition. 
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AAZK2016 


CREATING  A  HARMONY  WITH  WILDLIFE 

MEMPHIS 


The  43rd  Annual  AAZK  National  Conference 
Memphis,  TN  September  19-23,  2016 

“Creating  a  Harmony  with  Wildlife” 

Hosted  by  Memphis  AAZK  and  the  Memphis  Zoo 

First  Call  for  Papers 

We  are  pleased  to  host  the  2016  National  AAZK  Conference.  Our  theme  “Creating  Harmony  with 
Wildlife”  will  highlight  how  zoo  and  aquarium  professionals  work  to  advance  animal  care  and 
conservation. 

Papers: 

Authors  will  be  allowed  15  minutes  for  a  presentation  with  five  minutes  of  Q  &  A  immediately 
following.  Abstracts  should  focus  on  the  conference  theme  including  innovative  approaches  and 
best  practices  in  the  areas  of  husbandry,  animal  welfare,  conservation,  education,  enrichment  and 
training. 

Posters: 

Posters  will  be  on  display  throughout  the  conference  in  the  Vera  Cruz  C  Exhibit  Hall  with  a  scheduled 
Q  &  A  session  with  the  presenter  to  be  determined. 

Deadline  for  Abstracts  is  15  May  2016. 

Authors  will  be  notified,  regarding  acceptance,  by  15  June  2016. 

All  papers,  PowerPoints  and  posters  (PDF  or  PPT  slide)  must  be  received  by  20  July  2016  to  be 
included  in  the  conference  proceedings. 

Abstracts  should  be  no  more  than  250  words  and  submitted  as  a  Microsoft  Word®  document  via 
e-mail  to:  pdc@aazk.org 

Please  include  the  following  information: 

►  Name  of  the  authors  and  presenter 

►  Institution/Affiliation 

►  Position/Title 

►  Title  of  Work  (please  specify  poster  or  paper) 

►  A/V  requirements 

►  Contact  information  (please  include  e-mail) 
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Sign  up  for  our  newsletter  today  at 

MAZUR1.COM 

and  be  the  first  to  learn  about: 


Latest  Product  Information 

•  Product  Promotions 

•  Tradeshows  &  Events 


We  know  you 
take  them  seriously, 
which  is  why 

we  take  their 
nutrition  seriously. 

Exotic  animal  nutrition  is  our  business. 
For  over  20  years,  we’ve  collaborated 
with  zoo  and 
exotic  animal 
professionals  to 
conduct  extensive 
research  to  improve 
nutrition  of  exotic 
species.  Our  products 
are  proven  to  support 
the  health  and  longevity 
of  exotic  animals. 


©  2016  PMI  Nutrition  International.  All  Rights  Reserved 


The  Power 


Samantha  Cadman,  Bird  Keeper 
Los  Angeles  Zoo 
Los  Angeles,  California 


I  like  to  think  that  I  am  a  pretty  put-together,  imperturbable  person,  but  I 
cried  multiple  times  while  at  Lewa,  and  not  just  because  of  the  animals 
I  saw.  One  of  those  times  was  when  I  was  introduced  to  John  Pameri, 
head  of  Lewa  Security.  John  looks  like  he  could  be  no  olderthan  30 -this 
and  his  warm,  easy-goingness  belies  the  strain  of  the  obligation  he  has. 
His  job  is  to  integrate  the  high-tech  “war-room”  where  they  track  radio- 
collared  elephants,  zebra  and  lions,  with  the  boots-on-the-ground  anti¬ 
poaching  armed  guards  who  patrol  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  55,000 
acre  sanctuary.  They  count  all  136  rhinos  every  day,  and  if  they  don’t 
see  them  all  they  send  out  guards  to  find  them.  Under  his  watch  not  a 
single  rhino  has  been  poached  in  over  a  year  and  a  half.  John  started 
at  Lewa  like  most  guards  do,  as  a  rhino  keeper  21  years  ago,  so  he  is 
definitely  not  30-yea rs-old.  He  is  now  a  pilot,  and  the  only  one  trained 
to  fly  Lewa’s  new  night-vision  helicopter.  After  explaining  how  much  he 
loved  working  to  protect  Lewa,  he  thanked  us  for  raising  money  through 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  to  support  his  job.  I  tearfully  deflected  his  gratitude 
back  onto  him  for  doing  the  dangerous  work  day  to  day  and  gave  him 
a  big  hug.  John  worked  hand-in-hand  with  Anna  Merz,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  in  his  dedication  and  enthusiasm  for  Lewa,  that  he  still  carries  her 
mission  in  his  heart  every  day. 

I  cannot  count  how  many  times  I  was  thanked  for  raising  the  money 
for  Bowling  for  Rhinos  while  at  Lewa,  but  I  found  that  instead  of  saying 
“you’re  welcome,”  all  I  could  do  was  instinctively  reflect  appreciation 
back  on  those  that  do  the  actual  work  day  in  and  day  out...  and  cry.  In  this 
egocentric,  cold,  technologically  advanced,  arguably  more  isolationist 
world,  these  people  are  much  more  rooted  to  the  land  and  intuitively 
relate  to  what  we  fundamentally  are— animals.  Being  at  Lewa  brought 
me  back  down  to  this  reality.  After  all,  Kenya  is  arguably  the  birthplace 
of  Homo  sapiens,  and  one  cannot  help  but  to  see  how  far  we  have 


distanced  ourselves  from  the  other  species  we  co-evolved  with.  This 
epiphany  that  the  people,  and  not  just  the  animals,  are  what  make  up 
Lewa  compelled  me  to  highlight  many  of  the  special  people  that  put 
our  Bowling  for  Rhinos  money  to  work. 

The  first  people  of  Lewa  were  David  and  Delia  Craig,  who  teamed  up 
with  Anna  Merz  in  1983  to  try  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  rhino  in  Kenya. 
Each  tackled  a  different  angle  of  the  convoluted  issues  surrounding 
rhino  conservation  in  the  area.  Anna  used  her  “spine  of  steel  and  a 
wicked  sense  of  humor”1  to  help  raise  awareness  for  the  plight  of  rhinos. 
While  she  was  on  Lewa  she  helped  hand-raise  orphaned  rhinos  and  was 
able  to  observe  behaviors  never  known  to  the  species  before.  While 
she  was  off  Lewa,  she  was  actively  fundraising  and  campaigning.  The 
Craig  family  continued  to  contribute  their  land  to  Lewa  as  the  rhino’s 
numbers  increased.  They  also  leveraged  their  influence  in  the  area  by 
helping  to  mediate  disputes  of  neighboring  tribes,  offering  unique  tourist 
experiences,  fundraising  world-wide  for  the  conservancy’s  growing 
operations,  getting  world  leaders  involved  and  coming  up  with  innovative 
ways  to  keep  up  with  modern  day  poachers.  Under  the  Craigs  and 
Anna,  the  surrounding  community  developed.  Clinics  were  established, 
schools  were  provided  books,  meals  and  technology,  and  jobs  protecting 
the  animals  held  within  Lewa  were  provided.  They  started  to  form  the 
now  largely  held  opinion  that  the  success  of  conservation  of  wildlife 
lies  directly  with  the  benefits  it  ultimately  provides  the  surrounding 
communities.  It  is  this  model  of  community-based  conservation  that 
has  allowed  Lewa’s  black  and  white  rhinos  to  flourish,  allowing  them 
to  restock  other  sanctuaries  in  Kenya  with  rhino. 

With  the  passing  of  Anna  two  years  ago,  Lewa  was  left  without  its 
mamma  Kifaru  (Swahili  for  “mother  of  the  rhino”)  and  AAZK  was  left 
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without  its  trip-winner  host.  David  and  Delia’s  sons  still  contribute  to 
the  operations  of  Lewa  today.  Ian  Craig  is  Executive  Director,  who  we 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  meet  with  due  to  a  busy  schedule  full  of  mediating 
cattle  theft  between  Samburu  and  Masai  tribes.  William  Craig  owns  and 
operates  the  Lewa  Wilderness  Camp  and  he  pilots  a  1930’s  biplane 
for  tourists.  William  was  reminiscent  of  Robert  Redford  from  Out  of 
Africa,  with  his  leather  coat  and  intrepid  demeanor.  Concurrently,  the 
next  generation  of  the  local  Lewa  community  (those  of  Laikipia,  Isiolo, 
Meru,  and  beyond)  have  also  assumed  their  responsibility  for  the  work 
that  needs  to  continue.  Two  of  these  people,  Ruwaydah  and  Michael, 
have  had  the  daunting  task  of  picking  up  where  Anna  left  off,  and  they 
would  greet  us  on  arrival  at  Lewa. 

Flying  to  Lewa,  especially  if  you've  never  been  to  Africa,  is  something 
out  of  a  movie.  The  12-seater  “puddle  jumper"  is  a  bus  with  wings  that 
bobs  and  weaves  in  the  air  like  a  roller  coaster.  After  picking  up  and 
dropping  off  other  passengers  in  much  more  arid  locales,  we  began  to 
descend  on  an  oasis  dense  with  tall  grass,  swampland  and  acacia  trees. 
This  place  was  different-  this  place  was  Lewa. 

Right  off  the  airstrip,  we  were  greeted  in  a  canvas-laden,  three-tiered 
safari  truck  by  our  driver  Michael  and  the  Donor  Relations  Manager 
Ruwaydah.  I  had  kept  hearing  about  this  “Ru”  who  arranges  the 
accommodations  and  is  our  point  person  while  on  Lewa.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  out  that  Ru  is  my  sister’s  age  because  host  and  donor  relations 
manager  seems  like  a  task  beyond  most  people  her  age.  However, 
her  vibrancy  and  the  immediate  familiarity  she  imparted  on  us  was 
something  so  natural  to  her  and  is  a  crucial  skill  to  have  in  her  role.  Ru 
is  a  charismatic  figure  who  likes  her  scrambled  eggs  with  chilies  and  her 
whiskey  more  than  12-years-old.  She  always  made  time  to  have  meals 
with  us,  to  introduce  us  to  their  partners  in  conservation,  and  to  talk 
to  us  about  everything  from  the  history  and  politics  of  Lewa  to  popular 
music  and  movies.  She  has  an  incredible  ability  to  balance  her  office 
work  with  organizing  this  trip  of  a  lifetime,  always  making  sure  we  were 
enjoying  ourselves.  She  even  conspired  with  my  husband  to  organize  a 
5-star  weekend  away  for  our  honeymoon.  All  the  while,  Ruwaydah  told 
us  stories  of  how  she  gets  up  at  3  am  regularly  to  talk  to  her  boyfriend 
who  goes  to  school  in  California.  Her  family  also  lives  at  such  a  distance 
that  she  doesn’t  get  to  see  them  for  long  stretches  of  time.  She  showed 
us  why  she  has  made  Lewa  her  home  by  making  it  our  home. 

Michael  was  much  more  like  I  pictured  him  -  a  true  animal  lover  with 
a  passion  for  driving.  He  was  on  call  for  us  24  hours  a  day,  which  we 
fortunately  never  had  to  use.  His  animal  knowledge  is  completely  self- 
taught  which  is  no  easy  task  in  a  conservancy  of  Lewa’s  biodiversity. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  remember  about  him  was  when  he  commented 
that  his  identification  books  are  better  than  mine  (which  was  true,  of 
course)!  And  even  when  my  husband  and  I  challenged  him  on  something, 
true  to  his  competitive  nature,  he  took  the  time  to  prove  why  he  was  the 
expert.  Driving  is  no  small  task  in  the  African  bush.  I  expected  it  to  be 
rough,  but  I  didn’t  expect  to  be  dangling  at  45  degrees  into  deep  crevices, 
traversing  moving  rivers,  vibrating  for  hours  on  end,  scraping  acacia 
thorns  along  the  canvas,  and  repairing  two  flat  tires!  But  Michael  always 
made  sure  we  were  “sawa-sawa”  (“okay”  in  Swahili)  and  reminded  us 
that  we  were  getting  free  massages.  He  enjoyed  quizzing  us  on  whether 
we  were  looking  at  a  black  or  white  rhino,  giving  us  a  song  to  remember 
the  vocalization  of  the  Emerald  Spotted  Wood  Dove,  and  parroting  back 
“squash  banana”  to  his  “asante  sana."  Michael  became  so  close  to  us 
that  he  named  my  husband  “Scotty-too-hotty”  and  they  had  competitions 
to  see  who  the  better  spotter  of  animals  was.  By  the  end  of  our  trip, 
Michael  had  taken  us  on  dozens  of  game  drives,  to  the  point  where  we 
were  just  passing  by  the  abundant  elephants,  rhinos,  zebra  and  giraffe 
to  spot  the  elusive  cheetah  and  leopard.  He  spent  the  last  few  drives 
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carefully  scanning  the  horizon  just  to  find  one  for  us  (which  we  never 
did).  And  at  each  sundowner,  whether  it  was  Sirikoi  hill  or  the  Rugwa 
dam,  he  always  greeted  us  with  a  warm  Tusker  beer,  watered-down 
gin  and  tonics  and  a  great  big  smile.  We  got  to  know  Michael  very  well 
over  the  course  of  the  two  weeks,  and  even  met  his  wife  on  one  of  our 
excursions.  He  has  two  kids  under  the  age  of  14,  whom  he  doesn’t  get 
to  see  sometimes  for  months  while  he  is  working  at  Lewa.  His  goal  is  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  send  his  eldest  to  secondary  school,  which  in  Kenya 
the  children  have  to  test  into  and  the  parents  have  to  pay  for.  One  of  my 
favorite  things  about  Michael  was  when  he  would  put  joking  aside  and 
sober  us  to  the  reality  that  we  are  animals  too. 

Michael  and  Ruwaydah  became  our  ambassadors  to  meeting  many 
others  who  are  dedicated  to  supporting  Lewa,  whether  by  directly 
working  there  or  contributing  from  another  institution.  Two  shining 
faces  that  we  were  introduced  to  right  away  were  Wanjiku  and  Fridah  of 
Lewa’s  communications  department.  They  put  out  the  annual  reports 
and  Facebook  posts  on  Lewa,  and  they  love  to  celebrate  TGIF!  Their  job 
titles  fit  their  personalities  perfectly,  because  they’re  both  so  easy  to  talk 
to,  and  are  sweet  and  welcoming.  Fridah  even  took  a  weekend  excursion 
off  to  Samburu  with  us,  where  we  got  to  learn  that  she  has  adorable 
toddler  twins  that  she  only  gets  to  see  every  few  weeks  because  of  the 
time  she  spends  on  Lewa. 

One  afternoon  we  were  graced  by  the  inimitable  Geoffrey  Chege,  head 
of  the  Lewa  research  department,  whom  many  of  you  would  remember 
from  previous  AAZK  national  conferences.  I’d  be  lying  if  I  didn’t  admit 
a  little  crush  on  Chege  -  the  combination  of  his  good  looks,  with  his 
research  and  teaching  skills  and  his  passion  for  wildlife  conservation 
is  unnatural.  He  met  with  us  at  the  newly  constructed  and  world-first 
elephant  highway  corridor,  and  proudly  explained  that  it  contributed  to 
Lewa  being  inscribed  as  a  UNESCO  World  Heritage  site  two  years  prior. 
He  then  picked  up  a  rock  to  draw  a  diagram  on  a  concrete  wall  in  order 
to  describe  theirtechnologically  sophisticated  plan  to  monitor  rhino  horn 
on  Lewa.  Geoffrey  has  a  way  of  explaining  complicated  topics  in  a  very 
plain  manner  that  gives  you  the  impression  he  gives  these  talks  regularly, 
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but  that  he  could  never  tire  of  talking  about  it.  Geoffrey  regularly  travels 
the  world  to  educate  about  the  work  Lewa  is  doing,  presumably  taking 
him  away  from  his  family  for  much  of  the  year. 

Michael  took  us  on  many  treks  to  visit  the  many  people  that  run  Lewa's 
various  departments.  At  the  technologically  savvy  Lewa  clinic,  we  met 
head  nurse  Agnes.  Agnes  barely  breaks  five  feet,  and  with  her  spectacled 
eyes,  short  curly  hair  and  round  cheeks,  reminds  me  of  a  Kenyan  Mrs. 
Claus.  She  spoke  to  us  about  the  history  of  the  clinic  and  how  she  has 
worked  diligently  to  change  cultural  assumptions  about  what  modern 
medicine  is.  They  now  have  27  patients  on  anti-retroviral  therapy  for  HIV, 
and  are  starting  to  implement  family  planning.  The  clinic  is  shifting  from 
paper  records  to  digital  record-keeping,  and  has  such  great  laboratory 
equipment  they  need  two  rooms  for  it  all.  We  were  also  invited  by  nurses 
Geoffrey  and  Martin  to  observe  the  quarterly  deworming  program  that 
Lewa  has  implemented  in  all  21  of  their  supported  schools,  greatly 
improving  the  children’s  effectiveness  in  obtaining  education.  At  the 
Conservation  Education  Center  (CEC)  we  met  Ephantus  and  Simon. 
Ephantus  has  a  football  player's  build,  but  the  approachable  smile  and 
gentleness  that  you  need  in  an  educator.  With  very  few  resources  he  has 
put  together  an  interactive  nature  museum  that  effortlessly  educates 
kids  from  all  over  Kenya  about  how  the  ecosystem  is  tied  together  and 
shows  them  how  they  are  part  of  it.  There  is  even  a  skeleton  of  a  rhino 
that  was  poached  on  Lewa,  with  the  calf  of  another  animal  that  was 
poached  on  Lewa  underneath  her.  The  skull  still  has  bullet-holes  from  its 
fatal  injuries,  to  help  remind  the  children  about  the  perils  of  poaching. 
They  then  take  these  kids  on  game  drives  that  they  would  astonishingly 
never  go  on  otherwise.  In  order  to  accommodate  children  that  live  further 
away,  Lewa  just  finished  building  barracks  for  overnight  stays.  Simon, 
a  well-dressed  twenty-something,  runs  the  laptop  program,  shuttling 
200  computers  to  22  schools  with  only  six  other  staff  members  to  help 
him.  With  Ephantus  and  Simon’s  encouragement,  my  husband  and  I 
were  able  to  go  to  the  Lewa  Primary  School  and  help  them  to  use  found 
items  (old  glue  bottles,  soda  bottles,  cardboard,  etc.)  to  create  new  toys. 
I  teared  up  and  my  hands  shook  with  adrenaline  when  I  handed  over 
our  “lacrosse  gloves”  and  saw  them  playing  with  one  of  their  plastic 
bag  balls  in  a  new  way.  My  husband  is  now  working  in  conjunction  with 
Simon  to  continue  this  project  from  abroad.  The  CEC,  along  with  Simon’s 
ground-breaking  laptop  program  is  bridging  the  gap  between  technology 
literacy  and  ecological  empathy  and  will  help  these  young  Kenyans  to 
carry  the  Lewa  torch  for  generations  to  come. 

The  next  time  I  had  to  hold  back  tears  was  when  we  met  the  rhino 


My  husband  Scott  and  Simon  working  on  their  toy  project 


keepers  of  Lewa  and  01  Pejeta.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  rhino  keepers 
at  Lewa  were  hand-raising  Hope,  Kilifi  and  Nicky— three  males  ranging 
in  age  from  1-year  to  3-years-old.  The  keepers  stay  with  their  charges 
24  hours  a  day.  This  is  due  to  the  need  to  protect  them  from  harm’s 
way,  but  also  to  keep  them  calm.  Their  keeper  Ellias  told  me  that  the 
rhinos  are  so  used  to  them  being  around,  that  when  they  cannot  hear 
their  radios  they  get  anxious.  They  all  get  bottles  of  milk,  every  day, 
even  the  oldest  that  doesn’t  require  it  anymore.  They  diligently  walk 
them  four  miles  a  day,  unarmed,  so  they  can  get  the  lay  of  the  land  for 
their  eventual  release.  The  keepers'  patient  desire  to  have  us  ask  more 
questions  shown  through  on  their  proud  paternal  faces,  and  it  truly 
impressed  me.  We  also  visited  a  nearby  sanctuary  that  Lewa  helped 
to  found,  01  Pejeta.  This  conservancy  recently  took  the  title  of  largest 
black  rhino  sanctuary  (having  92  as  of  February  2015)  in  East  Africa 
from  Lewa  and  also  is  the  heavily  fortified  home  to  three  of  the  last  five 
northern  white  rhinoceros.  One  of  their  ten  keepers,  Macharia,  deftly 
explained  the  differences  between  the  southern  and  northern  white 
rhinos,  the  socio-political  reasons  why  these  rhinos  were  going  extinct, 
as  well  as  the  fertility  challenges  they  are  having  with  breeding.  It  was 
very  apparent  that  this  was  more  than  just  a  job  for  him  -  he  has  worked 
with  the  rhinos  for  ten  years,  and  his  dedication  and  experience  is 
invaluable  in  continuing  to  protect  01  Pejeta’s  rhinos.  The  connection  I 
felt  to  his  love  for  his  animals,  and  his  eagerness  to  teach  others  about 
his  passion,  even  in  the  face  of  such  despair,  moved  me  immensely.  I 
will  never  forget  the  hug  I  gave  to  Macharia  when  we  left. 

Even  our  home  while  on  Lewa  was  a  fantastically  inspiring  network  of 
professionals  dedicated  to  helping  Lewa  run  successfully.  The  beautiful 
Ngiri  House  boasted  meticulously  landscaped  gardens  with  a  tableau 
of  the  stereotypical  African  landscape  at  the  back  verandah.  At  the 
foreground  was  the  thick  swamp  grass,  followed  by  waves  of  blue-yellow 
grass  that  was  framed  with  dozens  of  imposing  yellow-fever  acacia 
trees.  The  endless  line  of  sight  would  draw  your  eye  all  the  way  up  to 
distinctive  Mount  Kenya.  This  was  our  constant  backdrop  for  breakfast 
and  lunch,  but  each  day  was  in  flux  as  far  as  which  animals,  and  humans, 
would  join  us.  Herds  of  grazing  impala,  troops  of  thieving  black-faced 
vervet  monkeys  and  olive  baboons,  silently  strolling  reticulated  giraffes, 
trumpeting  elephants,  passerines  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  stoic 
waterbuck  and  the  occasional  common  zebra  herd  would  wonder  into 
our  home  away  from  home.  As  the  sun  would  set,  we  would  observe 
dozens  of  African  crowned  cranes  coming  to  roost  and  we  were  only 
privy  to  predators  lurking  in  the  swamp  near  our  cottage  thanks  to  the 
alarm  calling  of  the  monkeys. 
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Lewa  dedicates  this  place  as  a  waystation  for  scientists,  filmmakers, 
educators,  donors  and  aid  workers.  One  of  the  first  groups  we  met  there 
was  from  Al  Ain  Zoo  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  We  did  a  game  drive 
with  Amna  who  is  a  conservation  research  officer  with  the  zoo.  They 
are  currently  partnered  with  the  San  Diego  Zoo  to  expand  their  own 
collection,  but  in  the  meantime  have  been  significant  donors  to  Lewa’s 
monitoring  of  Grevy’s  zebras,  rhinos  and  predators.  A  frequent  passerby 
was  Dr.  Jeffery  Worden  of  the  Northern  Rangeland’s  trust.  He  helped  us 
to  decipher  NRT’s  role  in  the  region  and  the  relationship  to  Lewa.  Without 
the  organizing  body  of  NRT,  the  interfacing  of  competing  tribes  and  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  wildlife  would  be  much  more  volatile 
in  the  community-run  conservancies  that  they  advise  and  raise  money 
for  north  of  Lewa.  Jeff,  like  many  of  the  others,  also  dedicates  weeks 
away  from  his  family  to  see  through  their  important  work.  We  also  came 
across  three  Americans  -  Caroline,  Nathan  and  Gregory  of  USAid  who 
were  visiting  to  overseethe  use  of  their  organization’s  funds  to  improve 
health,  the  economy  and  food  security  in  the  region.  Nathan  had  been  to 
Lewa  numerous  times  previously,  dedicating  his  career  to  development 
of  third  world  countries  like  Kenya.  Coming  from  London  were  Jenny 
and  Nicole,  two  gorgeous  and  bubbly  women  of  a  large  law  firm  called 
Mishcon  De  Reya  which  also  has  offices  in  New  York.  One  of  their  top 
associates  is  a  Lewa  trustee,  and  they  raise  over  $17,000  per  year  to 
support  Lewa’s  education  programs.  Jenny  and  Nicole  were  winners 
of  a  raffle  that  the  law  firm  puts  on  to  send  two  employees  to  Lewa  to 
represent  the  firm  and  visit  the  schools.  This  year,  the  girls  carefully 
stuffed  as  many  deflated  soccer  balls  into  their  own  bags  as  they  could 
to  be  able  to  give  them  to  children  that  otherwise  would  make  balls  out 
of  bound  up  plastic  bags.  We  were  also  privy  to  the  behind-the-scenes 
making  of  what  should  be  a  ground-breaking  documentary  to  come  out 
next  year  on  the  decline  of  the  African  elephant  due  to  poaching.  I  even 
got  to  bond  over  vet-teching  with  one  of  the  Kenya  Wildlife  Service’s 
nurses.  My  favorite  thing  about  the  Ngiri  house  was  that  there  is  no  TV 
and  no  internet  -  only  a  home-cooked  meal,  free-flowing  wine,  a  roaring 
fire,  a  large  dining  table  and  a  new  guest  almost  every  night.  There  is 
no  averting  one’s  glance  to  a  device  to  avoid  an  awkward  silence,  and 
you  are  forced  to  return  to  the  basic  art  of  conversation.  And  if  you  were 
fortunate  to  get  some  alone  time,  your  eyes  were  always  drawn  out  to 
the  savannah,  or  up  to  the  untarnished  milky  way  above  to  contemplate 
and  observe. 

The  most  emotional  I  got  was  on  my  second  to  last  day  at  Lewa.  I 
was  invited  to  the  International  Women’s  Day  celebration  at  the  Lewa 
headquarters  last  minute.  I  sat  in  the  semi-circle  of  50  plus  in  this 
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cultural  boma  and  listened  as  all  of  these  impressive  women  who  worked 
in  all  capacities  at  Lewa  and  Northern  Rangelands  Trust  provided  words 
of  inspiration  to  one  another.  I  was  asked  by  Fridah  and  Ruwaydah,  my 
newly  adopted  Kenyan  sisters,  to  also  say  something.  My  heart  jumped 
out  of  my  chest  while  I  contemplated  what  could  I  say  when  I’m  so 
unprepared?  Then  it  bowled  over  me— the  amount  of  personal  sacrifice 
each  of  these  women  had  made  in  order  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  this 
work  had  to  be  acknowledged.  Working  at  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo  means 
that  I  get  to  see  ail  of  these  wonderful  animals  on  daily  basis,  while 
still  able  to  go  home  to  my  family  every  day.  However,  many  of  these 
women,  and  many  of  the  men  I  had  met  over  the  course  of  the  two 
week’s  stay,  don’t  get  to  see  their  families  for  months  on  end  as  they 
work  tirelessly  to  simultaneously  protect  wildlife  and  develop  the  local 
communities.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting,  with  little  time  to  spare, 
I  timidly  told  Ru  that  I  would  like  to  say  something.  With  a  huge  lump 
in  my  throat,  partly  from  the  nerves  of  impromptu  speaking  and  partly 
from  being  overwhelmed  with  emotion,  I  choked  through  expressing 
how  much  I  admired  their  work  and  how  much  it  motivates  me  to  keep 
raising  funds  through  Bowling  for  Rhinos.  Saying  these  words  brought 
me  to  tears.  I  was  embarrassed  but  I  felt  the  warmth  of  inclusion  and 
mutual  understanding  brought  on  by  their  smiles  and  clapping,  and 
then  by  the  hug  from  Ruwaydah. 

What  Lewa  did  to  me  can  never  be  undone.  It  rearranged  my  molecules, 
and  not  necessarily  in  the  ways  that  I  expected.  I  have  a  Kenyan  family 
that  I  will  always  keep  in  touch  with.  I  try  to  say  "hakuna  matata,’’  and 
realize  that  my  problems  truly  are  of  the  first  world  variety.  It  brought 
me  closer  to  my  husband  because  he  finally  understands  why  we  do 
the  work  we  do.  I  have  a  new  rule  about  turning  the  TV  off  and  having 
dinner  at  the  table  and  having  face  to  face  conversations.  Lewa  is  a 
hub  for  meeting  many  diverse  people,  both  locals  and  those  traveling 
from  abroad.  While  there  is  disagreement  at  the  dinner  table  of  Ngiri 
house,  at  the  end  of  the  day  everyone  is  working  toward  the  same  goal 
of  awareness  and  preservation.  This  collaboration  towards  a  common 
goal  is  a  trait  that  few  species  on  Earth  have,  and  it  is  this  method 
by  which  Bowling  for  Rhinos  works.  After  all,  without  the  relationship 
between  Anna  Merz  and  American  zoo  keepers,  Bowling  for  Rhinos  and 
the  $5.4  million  dollars  it  has  raised  would  not  exist.  Bowling  for  Rhinos 
and  Lewa  prove  that  the  human  condition  is  a  tool  that  can  be  utilized 
to  reverse  much  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  our  species. 
1http://www.  lewa.org/about-lewa/our-founders/ 
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PART  ONE: 

The  Challenges  We  Faced 

Abstract:  In  2013,  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo’s 
(CMZ)  African  lion  team  was  tasked  with  the 
opening  of  a  new,  functioning  African  lion 
exhibit.  One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  exhibit  was 
to  house  a  pride  of  lions  that  zoo  guests  would 
fall  in  love  with.  We  had  received  a  1.5-year-old 
male  to  introduce  to  our  four  adult  females,  and 
a  relatively  short  time  period  in  which  to  do 
so.  During  the  introduction  process,  the  lions 
exhibited  a  wide  variety  of  behaviors,  ranging 
from  neutral  to  aggressive,  eventually  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  of  the  females.  This 
presentation  will  outline  the  challenges  and 
set-backs  we  experienced  during  our  African 
lion  introductions.  We  are  confident  that  by 
changingthe  way  African  lion  introductions  are 
conducted,  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  lion 
injuries  and/or  deaths. 

Paper: 

Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo’s  lion  team  has 
learned  a  lot  from  our  latest  round  of  African 
lion  introductions.  Through  our  struggles,  we 
have  found  introduction  strategies  that  have 
worked  well  for  our  institution.  We  have  also 
learned  that  many  other  institutions  have 
faced  similar  situations;  we  would  like  to  let 
people  know  that  we  are  happy  to  act  as  a 
resource  and  share  any  pertinent  information 
we  can.  We  are  hoping  to  change  the  industry 
standard  for  lion  introductions  across  the 
board,  reducing  aggressive  incidents  during 
lion  introductions. 

CMZ  was  home  to  a  prolific  pair  of  lions  for 
many  years.  Angie,  our  now  20-year-old  female, 
was  paired  with  Elson,  a  male  who  died  at  the 
age  of  16  in  2011.  Together,  the  two  had  13 
surviving  cubs,  and  have  had  over  75  living 
offspring  in  zoos  across  the  country.  This  pair 
was  introduced  to  each  other  in  December  of 
2000.  During  their  introductions,  they  did  not 
have  any  aggressive  incidents,  and  seemed  to 
be  very  bonded  throughout  their  time  together. 
In  2007  they  had  a  litter  that  included  three 
females:  Jamila,  Lomela,  and  Zwena.  These 
three  girls  continued  to  live  out  their  lives  at 
CMZ.  In  order  to  live  with  their  sire,  they  were 
placed  on  Deslorelin  implants. 


After  Elson's  passing,  CMZ  moved  forward 
with  plans  to  not  only  build  a  new  African  lion 
facility,  but  also  to  integrate  a  new  male  into  the 
pride.  Both  of  these  goals  took  place  at  about 
the  same  point  in  time.  Abuto,  our  new  male, 
was  moved  from  the  Reid  Park  Zoo  in  Tucson, 
AZ  to  CMZ  in  January  of  2013.  He  came  with 
breeding  recommendations  for  two  of  our  four 
female  lions,  Zwena  and  Lomela. 

Zwena,  Lomela,  and  Jamila  were  sisters 
from  the  same  litter.  At  the  time  of  our  first 
introductions,  they  were  six-year-old  females 
that  had  never  encountered  another  lion, 
other  than  their  parents  (Angie  and  Elson) 
and  male  littermate.  All  four  females  (Angie 
included)  were  extremely  bonded.  They  would 
lay  on  each  other,  share  toys,  play,  and  groom 
each  other.  Jamila  had  been  born  with  a  cyst 
on  her  spine,  which  caused  her  to  display 
some  neurological  symptoms.  She  stumbled, 
occasionally  walked  with  straight  front  legs, 
and  was  not  as  coordinated  as  her  sisters. 
Angie  had  some  vision  issues  due  to  her  age, 
but  otherwise  seemed  to  be  in  good  health. 
Zwena  and  Lomela  were  healthy  as  well;  they 
underwent  surgery  to  remove  their  Deslorelin 
implants  in  preparation  for  introductions  with 
Abuto. 

Abuto  arrived  weighing  in  at  328  pounds 
(January  9, 2013).  He  was  a  small,  1.5-year-old 
lion  and  had  almost  no  mane.  He  was  housed 
in  our  quarantine  area  while  our  new  African 
lion  facility  was  being  constructed.  During  that 
time,  after  a  brief  adjustment  period,  he  was 
very  interactive  with  keeper  staff;  he  loved  to 
train  and  had  a  great  recall. 

Once  the  new  African  lion  building  was 
completed,  we  began  preparing  to  move  our 
existing  four  females  and  Abuto  to  the  new 
area.  We  had  decided  to  move  Abuto  first; 
this  would  get  him  comfortable  and  shifting 
in  a  new  area  without  having  to  worry  about 
meeting  new  lions.  Abuto  was  crate  trained,  so 
he  moved  to  the  new  facility  without  incident 
in  March  of  2013.  Once  he  was  comfortable, 
shifting  reliably,  and  coming  when  called  in  the 
new  facility,  we  started  talking  about  how  we 
were  going  to  move  the  girls.  We  also  began 


introduction  plans  and  set  goal  dates  to  have 
them  all  together. 

The  original  goal  was  to  have  all  four  lions 
together  in  a  cohesive  pride  by  our  grand 
opening,  Juiy  4,  2013.  We  wanted  to  have  a 
calm,  unified  group  by  that  date  so  that  our 
lions  could  fulfill  the  goal  of  having  guests 
fall  in  love  with  them.  This  meant  we  had  a 
short  window  of  time  to  get  all  of  the  lions 
comfortable  shifting  in  a  new  area,  visually 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  getting  along  with 
each  other  in  three  short  months. 

Our  new  African  lion  building  was  designed 
with  the  intent  of  being  able  to  house  multiple 
groups  of  cats  if  necessary.  We  had  a  lot  of 
shifting  options:  an  indoor  viewing  area,  six 
holding  stalls,  an  outdoor  maternity  yard,  and 
an  outdoor  exhibit  (Figure  1). 

The  four  females  moved  to  the  new  facility  in 
April  2013.  For  the  first  few  days,  they  were  kept 
separate  from  Abuto.  We  were  able  to  block  off 
visuals  between  LI  and  all  other  stalls,  which 
meant  we  kept  Abuto  in  LI  and  the  side  yard. 
We  began  training  the  females  to  shift  between 
stalls,  and  got  them  comfortable  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  dayroom  during  this  period.  We  also 
worked  on  separating  the  females  for  short 
periods  of  time  for  feeding. 

We  reached  out  to  other  facilities  to 
collect  information  on  how  to  proceed  with 
introductions;  none  of  our  staff  had  ever 
introduced  multiple  females  to  one  male. 
While  doing  research,  we  had  been  given 
several  pieces  of  advice.  For  some  groups, 
prolonged  howdies  may  increase  frustration 
and  aggression  over  time.  If  and  when  we  put 
them  together,  aggression  is  normal.  Watch 
for  one  lion  flipping  another  lion,  or  any  lions 
going  for  the  throat  during  fights.  Overall, 
though,  aggression  should  decrease  overtime. 
We  could  also  expect  that  the  females  would 
challenge  Abuto,  as  he  was  not  full-grown. 

With  this  advice  in  mind,  we  started  visual 
howdies  between  all  four  females  and  Abuto. 
We  kept  the  indoor  chute  area  empty,  as  we 
did  not  feel  we  were  ready  for  mesh  to  mesh 
contact.  During  the  visual-only  howdies,  we 
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always  gave  the  lions  a  way  to  get  out  of  view 
from  the  other  group.  Our  females  always 
had  access  to  the  relaxation  room,  and  Abuto 
always  had  access  to  LI  (visual  barriers  were 
up  in  LI).  We  experienced  a  lot  of  aggression 
during  the  howdies;  it  did  not  decrease  during 
those  first  few  weeks.  We  saw  a  lot  of  lunging, 
hissing,  snarling,  pawing  at  the  ground,  anal 
spraying,  and  charging  at  the  mesh.  Abuto 
tended  to  come  out  of  LI  and  hunker  down 
in  a  corner;  it  seemed  like  he  did  not  want 
to  turn  his  back  on  them  to  go  back  into  LI. 
The  females  would  not  leave  the  howdy  areas 
either,  but  the  aggression  did  not  decrease. 
Our  experiences  left  us  stuck  at  a  crossroads. 
Should  we  continue  with  howdies,  or  pursue 
introductions? 

After  many  meetings  and  group  discussions, 
we  decided  to  go  ahead  with  introductions.  We 
did  not  want  to  see  increased  frustrations  in 
the  howdies,  as  had  been  reported  from  other 
institutions.  We  decided  to  do  the  introductions 
with  Abuto  and  the  females  in  the  day  room 
with  access  to  holding  stalls.  This  way,  they 
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could  get  away  from  each  other  in  a  larger 
space.  We  also  decided  not  to  intervene  unless 
we  saw  one  cat  trying  to  flip  another  cat,  or 
if  one  of  them  was  going  for  the  throat  area. 
Abuto  was  always  let  into  the  dayroom  first  so 
he  could  decide  where  he  wanted  to  be  before 
the  girls  came  out.  We  usually  let  the  girls  he 
got  along  with  ‘best’  out  first,  waited  until  they 
were  all  calm  and  laying  down,  then  we  would 
send  in  the  next  female.  This  process  would 
repeat  until  all  five  cats  were  on  exhibit. 

During  our  introductions  from  April  to  June 
of  2013,  we  saw  a  lot  of  fights,  at  least  one 
per  day.  All  of  the  girls  would  usually  gang 
up  on  Abuto,  and  he  would  fight  them  off. 
The  fights  were  usually  over  in  one  minute  or 
less.  Abuto  would  lie  on  exhibit  with  his  rear 
end  in  a  corner,  or  try  to  get  on  a  high  bench 
where  he  could  defend  himself  easier  (Figure 
2).  Neither  Abuto  nor  the  females  would  move 
around  very  much  throughout  the  day.  If  one 
lion  got  up  and  moved,  it  typically  tended  to 
start  a  fight.  We  did  have  moments  where 
the  cats  were  seen  sleeping  or  tended  to  look 


relaxed,  but  looking  back  on  it,  we  did  not  see 
any  positive  interactions  between  Abuto  and 
the  females,  ever. 

During  this  round  of  introductions,  we  were 
waiting  and  watching  for  any  signs  that  would 
tell  us  that  the  lions  were  getting  along  better. 
What  we  found,  however,  was  that  even  when 
they  were  not  fighting,  they  were  not  interacting 
with  each  other.  We  saw  no  rubbing,  no  mutual 
grooming,  no  laying  with  body  parts  touching 
(other  than  the  females  who  already  got  along 
with  each  other).  What  we  did  see,  however, 
was  increasing  intensity  during  fights.  They 
were  getting  better  and  better  at  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  causing  more  significant 
injuries. 

During  the  introductions,  we  had  keepers 
stationed  at  the  relaxation  room  to  record 
introduction  notes,  as  well  as  video  tape 
interactions.  Because  of  this,  we  had  a  lot 
of  footage  of  the  fighting  we  had  witnessed. 
We  sent  the  videos  to  the  SSP  to  look  over, 
and  were  reassured  that  the  fighting  looked 
normal  for  lion  introductions.  We  rechecked 
the  lion  husbandry  manual,  and  read  “large 
cat  introductions  are  noisy,  sometimes  bloody 
affairs  that  require  a  confident,  well-prepared 
staff.  Because  of  the  potential  for  serious  or 
fatal  injuries,  all  introductions  should  be  well 
planned  and  intensely  monitored’’ 

At  this  point,  we  still  felt  like  we  were  on  the 
right  path.  We  did,  however,  realize  that  we 
were  not  going  to  reach  our  goal  of  having  a 
cohesive  pride  by  July  4th.  We  were  also  not 
reaching  our  goal  of  having  our  guests  fall  in 
love  with  lions.  Instead,  our  guests  were  seeing 
lions  fighting  on  exhibit.  Additionally,  guests 
were  regularly  complaining  about  the  wounds 
they  saw  on  Abuto,  which  we  as  keepers  did 
not  like  either. 

We  had  many  more  meetings  to  discuss  the 
future  of  our  lion  introductions.  During  our 
discussions,  we  came  to  a  few  conclusions. 
One  of  which  was  that  none  of  the  females 
wanted  to  have  Abuto  around.  The  girls  already 
had  each  other,  so  there  was  no  real  need  for 
them  to  accept  him  for  social  reasons.  None 
of  the  females  were  showing  signs  of  estrus, 
so  they  did  not  need  him  around  for  breeding, 
either.  The  second  conclusion  was  that  Abuto 
could  easily  protect  himself  from  two  girls,  but 
that  four  seemed  to  be  too  much  for  him  to 
handle  at  one  time. 

We  were  fortunate  in  that  our  CEO  understood 
our  challenges.  He  allowed  us  to  cancel  our 
grand  opening  date  for  our  new  lion  exhibit, 
and  scale  back  our  introduction  goal  dates.  We 
were  also  allowed  to  barricade  off  the  public 
area  in  front  of  our  new  exhibit.  We  surrounded 
the  area  with  hanging  canvases  to  give  the  lions 
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more  privacy,  and  to  do  introductions  without 
the  added  stress  of  guests  being  present.  This 
helped  both  the  staff  and  the  lions  feel  more 
comfortable  with  our  introductions. 

We  forged  ahead  with  some  new  strategies. 
We  were  going  to  put  Abuto  and  Angie  together 
every  day,  since  Angie  (the  20-year-old)  tended 
to  hang  back  and  not  instigate  fights.  We  were 
then  going  to  rotate  each  of  the  sisters  out  onto 
exhibit  with  those  two,  so  at  no  point  would 
there  be  more  than  three  lions  in  the  yard  at  a 
time.  We  called  this  the  "Fission  Fusion"  plan. 
We  also  developed  some  cooperative  feeding 
strategies  in  order  to  build  more  positive  history 
between  the  cats.  We  would  feed  Abuto  on  a 
bench  in  one  of  the  stalls,  then  call  one  of  the 
females  into  the  stall  next  to  him.  We  would 
bridge  and  feed  them  when  they  calmly  looked 
at  each  other,  or  if  one  went  to  investigate  the 
other  without  aggression  (side  note:  duringthis 
time,  they  both  had  the  opportunity  to  leave  if 
they  felt  uncomfortable). 

Both  of  these  strategies  seemed  to  be  working. 
We  had  a  color-coordinated  calendar  on  the 
wall,  so  staff  knew  which  female  to  send  out 
with  Angie  and  Abuto  every  day.  The  number 
of  fights  per  day  dropped  significantly.  We  are 
unsure  whether  this  was  because  Abuto  was 
more  intimidating  if  there  was  just  one  sister 
in  the  yard,  or  if  their  relationships  with  each 
other  were  actually  improving.  Abuto  slowly 
maturing  could  have  also  been  a  factor.  While 
we  saw  less  fighting,  we  still  did  not  see  any 
positive  interactions.  We  coined  the  term  ‘‘calm 
coexistence,"  meaning  they  were  not  fighting, 
but  they  were  not  forming  bonds  with  each 
other  either  (refer  back  to  Figure  2). 

Again,  we  felt  like  we  were  on  the  right  track. 
We  had  thought  that  the  new  management 


strategies  would  allow  each  female  to  form 
a  relationship  with  Abuto.  We  thought  that 
over  time,  the  shift  from  neutral  to  positive 
interactions  would  start  to  happen.  Then  on 
October  17,  2013,  there  was  an  incident  on 
exhibit  between  Jamila  and  Abuto.  Jamila  died 
of  a  crushed  trachea:  the  wound  was  inflicted 
by  Abuto. 

This  incident  came  as  a  shock  to  us.  We  had 
not  seen  a  lot  of  fighting  over  the  previous 
weeks.  Additionally,  we  tended  to  be  more 
worried  about  what  the  girls  were  going  to 
do  to  Abuto,  and  not  what  Abuto  could  do  to 
the  girls.  In  all  of  the  fights  we  had  seen,  he 
had  appeared  to  just  be  defending  himself  by 
swatting  and  yelling,  not  really  inflicting  serious 
wounds. 

We  pulled  Abuto  off  exhibit  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  this  incident  and  put  introductions 
on  hiatus  until  we  could  figure  out  what  to  do 
next.  At  this  point,  we  knew  that  transferring 
Abuto  out  to  another  facility  was  probably  not 
an  option.  No  one  would  want  to  try  intros 
with  a  male  that  had  his  track  record.  We  still 
wanted  the  best  possible  life  for  Abuto  and  the 
girls,  and  did  not  think  that  leaving  him  isolated 
would  provide  him  that  opportunity.  We  also 
knew  we  did  not  want  the  label  “lion-killer”  to 
stick  to  Abuto,  we  knew  he  had  the  potential 
to  be  much  more  than  that. 

We  needed  to  re-evaluate,  yet  again. 

PART  TWO: 

Our  Methods  for  Success 

Abstract:  In  the  fall  of  2013,  Cheyenne 
Mountain  Zoo’s  (CMZ)  African  lion  team  was 
struggling  to  make  sense  of  a  recent  lion 
death.  One  of  our  lionesses  had  been  killed 
on  exhibit  in  front  of  zoo  guests.  This  pivotal 


moment  changed  the  way  we  looked  at.  our 
lion  introduction  strategies.  We  gathered 
information  through  surveys  sent  to  all  AZA- 
accredited  zoos  that  hold  African  lions  and 
found  we  were  not  alone  in  our  struggle. 
We  will  share  some  of  the  important  survey 
results.  We  discovered  that  even  though  most 
zoo  personnel  are  under  the  impression  that 
lion  deaths  and  injuries  are  extremely  rare,  the 
survey  data  tells  a  different  story.  CMZ  lion  staff 
decided  as  a  team  that  we  were  going  to  move 
forward  from  our  experiences,  but  progress  in 
a  way  that  would  not  repeat  the  aggression  in 
our  pride  that  we  had  previously  considered 
“normal."  We  learned  that  in  order  to  move 
forward  in  a  high-risk  setting,  all  of  the  team 
members  had  to  be  on  the  same  page  and 
committed  to  the  same  plan.  Our  team  agreed 
on  these  new  strategies:  set  behavioral  goals, 
not  deadlines;  only  move  to  the  next  step  if 
we  are  seeing  positive  interactions:  and  listen 
to  our  animals’  body  language.  We  created 
experiences  for  the  lions  that  would  help  them 
interact  positively,  instead  of  letting  them  fight 
it  out  on  their  own  terms.  After  we  changed 
our  management  strategies,  we  repeated 
our  lion  introductions  without  any  significant 
fighting.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  presentation 
will  give  other  institutions  information  on 
how  to  manage  lion  introductions  with  less 
aggression,  create  niches  for  lions  that  are  not 
being  accepted,  and  propose  our  future  hope 
for  bachelor  prides  of  young  males.  We  are 
also  optimistic  that  by  changing  African  lion 
introductions,  fewer  institutions  will  experience 
deaths  and  injuries 

Paper: 

During  our  first  round  of  introductions,  we  had 
thought  we  were  making  the  best  possible 
decisions.  Everyone  had  been  on  board  for  all 
of  the  decisions,  and  no  one  had  seen  Jamila’s 
death  coming.  After  she  passed,  we  were  all 
shocked  and  reeling.  We  put  introductions  on 
hold  until  we  could  gather  more  information 
and  formulate  a  new  plan. 

We  have  a  lot  of  speculations  about  what 
happened  on  exhibit  that  day,  but  none  of  them 
can  ever  be  confirmed.  We  will  always  wonder 
if  Abuto  and  Jamila  had  a  more  tumultuous 
relationship  due  to  her  Deslorelin  implants. 
Jamila  always  seemed  to  be  the  one  to  instigate 
more  fights  when  all  five  cats  were  together.  We 
also  wondered  if  Jamila’s  health  issues  left  her 
more  vulnerable  for  an  attack,  or  left  her  less 
able  to  fight  Abuto  off. 

While  there  were  a  lot  of  things  we  did  not 
know,  there  was  one  thing  we  did:  we  did  not 
want  this  to  happen  again,  ever.  In  some  ways, 
we  felt  responsible  for  her  death  due  to  the 
decisions  we  had  made.  While  it  was  an  awful 
experience  we  did  not  want  to  repeat,  we  also 
did  not  want  to  stay  stagnant  and  never  try 
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introductions  again.  We  were  going  to  move 
forward,  but  we  were  going  to  learn  from  our 
experiences.  We  wanted  to  take  some  of  the 
information  and  experiences  we  had  under  our 
belt  into  consideration,  but  also  learn  more 
before  we  proceeded  any  further. 

In  an  effort  to  gather  more  data  on  aggressive 
lion  introductions,  our  animal  manager  Dina 
Bredahl  put  together  a  survey  that  was  sent 
to  most  AZA-accredited  facilities  that  house 
African  lions.  She  formulated  questions  based 
on  age,  sex,  relationship  histories  between 
individuals,  injuries  and  deaths  during  intros, 
and  whether  or  not  the  animals  seemed 
bonded  at  the  time  the  serious  injuries  or 
deaths  occurred. 

What  she  found  in  the  survey  results  was 
astounding.  Out  of  the  institutions  that  replied 
to  the  survey,  22%  reported  either  deaths  or 
serious  injuries  caused  by  other  lions.  There 
have  been  at  least  15  deaths,  and  six  serious 
injuries.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  deaths  were 
females,  most  were  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  ten  years  old.  The  aggressor  was  usually  a 
male  (53%)  between  the  ages  of  one  and  three 
years.  Only  one  of  the  deaths  reported  was 
from  a  bonded  pair,  most  of  the  others  were 
in  either  neutral  or  negative  relationships.  (It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  survey  was  voluntary; 
not  all  lion  holders  provided  information.  The 
data  is  based  off  of  respondents.) 

These  numbers  seemed  to  match  up  with  our 
lion  pride.  We  had  a  two-year-old  male  that 
killed  a  six-year-old  female,  and  they  were  not 
a  bonded  pair  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 


The  information  from  the  surveys  confirmed  in 
our  minds  that  we  should  change  tactics  during 
our  introductions.  We  had  to  focus  on  some  of 
the  things  we  did  know,  and  try  our  best  with 
some  of  the  things  we  did  not. 

The  lion  team  came  up  with  a  sort  of  “Code-of- 
Conduct”  for  our  new  introduction  attempts.  We 
knew  we  needed  to  communicate  really  well, 
ask  the  right  questions,  meet  often,  and  trust 
each  other’s  decisions.  We  met  again  with  our 
CEO  who  agreed  to  let  us  move  forward  with 
a  “different”  sort  of  plan.  We  were  no  longer 
going  to  make  hard  deadlines.  We  were  not 
going  to  push  the  animals  further  than  they 
were  comfortable  going.  We  were  going  to  aim 
for  no  fighting  during  introductions.  The  only 
catch  was  we  had  to  agree  to  take  risks  when 
we  thought  we  were  ready  for  them. 

As  a  team,  we  redefined  our  goals.  We  knew 
we  wanted  to  have  a  cohesive  social  group.  We 
wanted  to  eventually  have  cubs.  We  wanted 
to  participate  in  Deslorelin  reversal  studies. 
Above  all,  though,  we  wanted  to  connect  our 
lions  with  zoo  guests.  All  of  these  goals,  plans, 
and  meetings  resulted  in  a  decision  tree  that 
we  all  agreed  upon  (Figure  3): 

We  referred  back  to  the  African  Lion  Animal 
Care  Manual,  and  decided  to  focus  on  new 
criteria  during  our  introductions.  We  pulled  out 
these  phrases: 

Page  36,  during  tactile  howdy: 

“Potential  pairs  may  show  antagonistic  or 
aggressive  behavior  such  as  growling,  hissing, 
or  spitting.  This  may  be  shown  initially  and  pass 
within  a  short  period,  but  introductions  should 


not  progress  until  these  behaviors  pass. 

When  the  animals  appear  to  be  at  ease 
with  each  other  at  the  tactile  access  point, 
as  demonstrated  by  lying  side  by  side  or 
one  animal  presenting  itself  in  a  vulnerable 
position  while  the  other  animal  reacts  non- 
aggressively,  they  are  ready  for  limited  physical 
introductions. 

Periods  of  supervised  access  can  be  increased 
In  duration  as  long  as  the  cats  continue  to 
appear  comfortable  with  each  other.  Careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cats’  behavior 
during  this  time  and  pace  of  the  introduction 
should  be  based  on  their  behavior,  not  arbitrary 
timelines." 


We  sat  down  with  our  Animal  Behavior 
Programs  Manager  and  came  up  with  a 
gradient  of  behaviors  that  we  would  like  to 
see  before  resuming  introductions.  Calm 
coexistence  was  no  longer  enough  to  start 
an  introduction.  We  wanted  to  see  positive 
behaviors,  such  as  rubbing,  laying  close  to 
each  other,  and  refusing  to  separate  during 
howdies  before  we  did  any  introductions. 
During  our  previous  introductions,  we  were 
looking  for  positive  behavioral  signs,  but  did 
not  wait  for  them  before  opening  the  doors 
for  an  introduction.  We  were  going  to  change 
that  strategy. 

One  thing  that  was  throwing  us  off  though  was 
that  we  had  not  seen  any  of  these  positive 
behaviors  during  our  first  introductions.  We 
kept  thinking  about  how  we  could  create  an 
environment  where  positive  interactions  could 
occur,  and  we  came  up  with  a  few  potential 
solutions.  We  needed  to  create  a  reason  for 
the  females  to  accept  him.  We  had  gotten  our 
fecal  hormone  results  back,  and  we  knew  the 
girls  were  starting  to  cycle  again.  However,  they 
were  not  showing  behavioral  signs  of  estrus,  so 
relying  on  the  “estrus  route”  was  kind  of  out  of 
the  question. 

We  also  did  not  know  if  Abuto  was  sexually 
mature.  We  wanted  to  confirm  that  Abuto  was 
indeed  fertile  before  we  risked  another  possible 
introduction  that  had  the  potential  to  fail.  We 
did  a  reproductive  exam  on  him  on  February 
29th  of  2014.  Although  his  sperm  count  was 
low,  he  was  fertile.  At  this  point,  he  was  also 
starting  to  mature.  His  mane  had  filled  in  a 
little,  and  he  was  upwards  of  400  pounds. 

Since  estrous  cycles  and  breeding  did  not 
seem  like  the  right  path  to  take,  we  decided 
to  create  the  need  for  a  social  niche.  We 
planned  to  separate  out  a  female  and  block 
her  access  (both  visually  and  physically)  to  the 
other  females.  In  March  of  2014,  we  decided 
to  pull  Lomela,  as  she  seemed  to  have  the 
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least  amount  of  aggression  towards  Abuto.  We 
created  visual  barriers  between  Lomela  and 
the  other  females,  and  put  her  mesh  to  mesh 
with  Abuto.  We  managed  Lomela  and  Abuto 
individually,  but  also  kept  Zwena  and  Angie  as 
a  completely  separate  group. 

Lomela  and  Abuto  were  kept  in  howdies  24/7, 
but  each  always  had  the  choice  to  get  away 
from  the  other  if  they  wanted  to  via  the  visual 
barriers.  The  first  couple  of  days,  Lomela 
paced  a  lot.  We  knew  it  was  not  going  to  be 
the  most  positive  experience  for  her,  but  were 
hopeful  that  she  would  calm  down.  She  did. 
Additionally,  within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  this 
new  setup,  Lomela  and  Abuto  were  calmly  lying 
next  to  each  other  mesh  to  mesh.  They  were 
choosing  to  spend  more  time  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  We  had  successfully  created  a 
niche  for  Abuto. 

Lomela  and  Abuto  were  howdied  starting  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  Lomela  was  actively  soliciting 
Abuto  for  breeding  during  the  howdies.  Abuto 
seemed  interested  in  her  as  well.  We  saw 
rubbing,  rolling,  and  most  importantly,  no 
aggression.  Therefore,  we  opened  the  doors 
for  an  introduction  this  same  month.  We  did 
not  see  any  breeding  during  this  first  cycle, 
but  we  did  see  positive  behaviors.  They  were 
lying  by  each  other,  rolling,  and  not  wanting  to 
separate.  When  Lomela  came  back  into  estrus 
a  few  weeks  later,  they  were  re-introduced  and 
bred  on  the  same  day.  After  they  bred  the  first 
time,  we  continued  to  leave  Abuto  and  Lomela 
together.  They  developed  a  really  strong  bond. 
They  would  lie  on  exhibit  together,  share  high- 
value  enrichment  without  fights,  shift  easily, 
and  participate  in  our  African  Lion  Natural 
Behavior  Show  together.  Lomela  would  cycle 
about  every  two  weeks,  which  only  seemed  to 
help  their  relationship. 

We  managed  two  separate  prides  of  lions 
throughout  the  summer  of  2014.  We  gave 
the  groups  visual  access  to  each  other  once 
Lomela  and  Abuto  seemed  to  be  displaying 
affectionate  behavior  towards  each  other.  We 
were  initially  worried  that  if  she  saw  her  mother 
and  sister,  she  would  turn  on  Abuto.  This  was 
not  the  case.  The  two  other  females  actually 
seemed  less  aggressive  towards  Abuto  once 
they  saw  him  with  Lomela. 

We  did  continue  to  see  some  aggression  from 
Angie  and  Zwena  towards  Abuto,  though. 
Zwena  would  spend  a  lot  of  time  charging  Abuto 
from  the  mesh  in  the  outdoor  exhibit  towards 
where  Abuto  was  laying  in  the  dayroom,  or  vice 
versa  if  she  was  in  the  opposite  location.  Angie 
also  continued  to  charge  the  mesh  and  growl 
at  Abuto.  Neither  of  the  girls,  though,  seemed 
to  be  aggressive  towards  Lomela. 


In  August  of  2014,  we  started  to  see  less 
aggression  from  Zwena  towards  Abuto.  Abuto 
also  started  to  show  an  interest  in  Zwena, 
which  seemed  to  coincide  with  her  estrous 
cycles.  While  she  was  not  showing  typical 
behavioral  estrous  signs  at  this  point,  we  did 
see  behaviors  like  pawing  at  the  door  towards 
Abuto,  or  not  wanting  to  shift  outside  coincide 
with  her  estrous  cycles  via  the  fecal  hormone 
testing  results. 

Due  to  these  behaviors,  we  started  daily 
howdies  for  Abuto  and  Zwena.  We  would  shift 
Lomela  out  into  the  side  yard,  and  Angie  out 
into  the  main  yard.  Zwena  would  get  the 
dayroom  and  L4,  while  Abuto  would  get  all  of 
holding.  Zwena  could  still  leave  the  howdy  by 
going  back  into  the  relaxation  room,  and  Abuto 
could  leave  by  going  into  LI.  We  shifted  them 
into  this  howdy  setup  daily,  and  the  howdies 
typically  lasted  about  an  hour  before  the 
lions  would  "tell  us”  they  were  done  with  the 
howdies.  Zwena  would  start  to  pace  by  the  shift 
gate  to  go  back  outside,  and  Abuto  would  pace 
and  vocalize  towards  the  door  where  Lomela 
was  located. 

At  night,  we  would  howdy  both  groups  of  cats. 
One  group  would  have  the  relaxation  room 
with  access  to  one  of  the  holding  stalls,  and 
the  other  group  would  have  the  rest  of  back 
holding. 

In  October  of  2014,  we  had  a  day  where  Zwena 
did  not  want  to  leave  the  holding  stall  that 
was  closest  to  Abuto  and  Lomela.  Abuto  and 
Lomela  were  lying  right  up  against  the  mesh  as 
well.  We  discussed  it  as  a  group,  and  decided 
to  introduce  all  three  cats.  We  let  Zwena  into 
the  dayroom,  then  shifted  Lomela  and  Abuto 
out  with  her.  Lomela  started  a  fight  with  Zwena. 
Abuto  yelled  and  swatted,  but  did  not  actively 
participate  in  the  fight. 

We  immediately  separated  the  lions.  Abuto 
and  Lomela  have  a  great  recall,  so  we  called 
them  into  back  holding  right  away.  None  of 
the  cats  seemed  to  have  any  injuries.  In  our 
planning,  we  did  not  think  that  Lomela  would 
go  after  Zwena.  If  anything,  we  thought  Abuto 
would.  With  this  new  information  in  mind,  we 
moved  forward,  as  the  lions  seemed  interested 
in  each  other  again  the  next  day.  We  decided 
to  introduce  just  Zwena  and  Abuto,  without 
Lomela,  to  see  how  it  would  go.  We  shifted 
Lomela  out  to  the  side  yard,  and  let  Abuto 
and  Zwena  have  both  the  relaxation  room  and 
back  holding. 

Abuto  immediately  went  and  paced  by  the  door 
to  Lomela.  He  had  no  interest  in  Zwena.  Zwena 
still  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  him,  as  she 
was  soliciting  him  for  breeding.  He  did  not 
care,  and  continued  to  pace  by  Lomela’s  door. 


We  re-strategized,  and  locked  Lomela  in  one  of 
the  holding  stalls.  This  way,  Abuto  would  have 
a  visual  of  Lomela,  and  he  hopefully  would 
calm  down.  We  introduced  Zwena  and  Abuto  in 
back  holding,  so  that  both  were  howdied  with 
Lomela.  Abuto’s  confidence  seemed  to  go  up, 
and  he  approached  Zwena.  Zwena  yelled,  and 
Abuto  immediately  backed  down  and  walked 
out  of  the  stall.  When  he  approached  the  next 
two  times,  Zwena  yelled  less  and  less,  and 
eventually  approached  him  as  well. 

The  next  few  months  were  interesting,  to  say  the 
least.  We  would  rotate  Abuto  with  whichever 
lion  was  cycling  at  the  time.  Thankfully,  the 
lions  never  seemed  to  be  cycling  at  the  same 
time.  Whenever  neither  cat  was  cycling,  Abuto 
was  with  Lomela,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  get 
along  as  well  with  Zwena.  Zwena  and  Angie 
still  got  along  really  well,  so  they  were  paired 
together  at  night,  and  also  when  Zwena  was 
not  cycling. 

We  had  seta  goal  of  wanting  to  have  a  cohesive 
pride  of  lions,  though,  and  that  was  still  in  the 
back  of  all  of  our  minds.  We  knew  that  Lomela 
and  Zwena  fought  when  Abuto  was  present, 
but  we  wondered  what  they  would  do  if  they 
were  put  together  without  Abuto.  They  seemed 
to  get  along  in  howdies,  and  we  wondered  if 
their  relationship  had  been  improving.  What 
we  discovered  was  that  if  either  female  was 
cycling,  the  intros  seemed  to  not  go  as  well.  We 
would  open  the  doors,  and  if  Lomela  or  Zwena 
seemed  to  tense  up,  we  would  shut  the  doors 
and  end  an  intro.  If  we  opened  them  and  they 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  each  other  without 
tensing  up,  they  would  lay  by  each  other,  roar 
together,  and  occasionally  lay  ON  each  other. 
These  “good  days”  seemed  to  happen  when 
neither  was  cycling. 

In  March  of  2015,  Lomela  and  Zwena  had  a 
stretch  where  neither  one  was  in  estrus.  They 
had  been  getting  along  duringtheir  one  on  one 
howdies,  so  we  decided  to  introduce  Abuto, 
Lomela,  and  Zwena  together  in  the  relaxation 
room.  The  two  girls  were  let  out  first,  as  their 
relationships  were  the  newest.  They  were  lying 
on  a  bench  together  in  the  dayroom  when  we 
sent  Abuto  out.  Abuto  walked  out,  and  neither 
of  the  girls  even  got  up  or  reacted.  Abuto 
joined  them  up  on  the  bench,  and  they  spent 
the  entire  day  together  without  any  negative 
interactions.  In  fact,  we  saw  them  lying  by 
each  other  with  body  parts  touching.  They 
have  remained  a  group  of  three  ever  since, 
but  Zwena  rotated  out  onto  exhibit  every  other 
day  with  Angie. 

We  did  try  to  do  introductions  with  Angie  to  both 
Abuto  and  Lomela  after  Jamila’s  death.  Both  of 
the  introductions  seemed  to  put  a  lot  of  stress 
on  Angie.  She  would  go  off  food,  and  the  one 
time  she  was  introduced  to  Lomela  we  ended 
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up  having  to  knock  her  down  to  give  her  fluids. 
It  just  did  not  seem  worth  the  risk  to  put  her  in 
those  situations,  so  Angie  lives  half  of  the  time 
alone,  and  half  of  the  time  with  Zwena. 

This  last  June,  we  ended  up  having  to  separate 
out  Lomela  due  to  a  new  factor.  Lomela 
was  confirmed  to  be  pregnant  by  both  fecal 
hormone  testing  and  voluntary  blood  draws. 
She  gave  birth  and  has  three  healthy  cubs;  she 
is  a  great  first-time  mom. 

Discussion: 

While  we  started  out  facing  a  lot  of  challenges, 
we  were  able  to  overcome  most  of  them.  We 
have  learned  so  much  along  the  way,  and 
are  always  willing  to  share  ideas,  brainstorm, 
discuss  options,  and  help  out  other  people 
introducing  African  lions  the  best  we  can.  We 
have  mountains  of  paperwork  and  introduction 
notes,  videos,  and  pictures  we  would  be  willing 
to  share. 

However,  when  we  are  asked  about  the 
successful  part  of  our  introduction  process, 
there  are  always  key  points  that  we  try  to  convey. 
One  is  that  choices  are  really  important.  Lions 
should  always  have  the  option  to  get  away  from 
the  other  lion(s).  Watch  your  cats  closely,  and 
set  them  up  in  spaces  where  you  think  they 
might  be  the  most  successful.  For  example, 
if  one  lion  prefers  a  certain  stall,  make  sure 
it  is  available  to  them  during  the  introduction 
process.  The  second  key  point  would  be  that 
if  the  lion  is  telling  you  with  its  behavior  that 
it  does  not  want  to  do  introductions  that  day, 
listen  to  him/her  and  do  not  open  the  doors. 
One  negative  interaction  couid  set  you  back 
and  bankrupt  their  trust  accounts  with  each 
other  and  with  you,  so  it  is  best  not  to  push  it. 
The  third  thing  we  found  was  that  prolonged 
howdies  (double  meshed  to  prevent  injuries), 
and  also  overnight  howdies,  seemed  to  work 
well  for  our  institution.  We  saw  aggression  go 
down,  not  up. 

We  also  learned  how  to  read  each  of  our  cats' 
body  language.  They  were  definitely  different 
from  each  other,  and  not  at  all  the  same  with 
their  “tells"  of  aggression.  Sometimes,  with 
Lomela,  the  way  she  was  sitting  could  tell 
us  if  she  was  getting  ready  to  start  a  fight. 
Zwena  tended  to  shake  her  head  and  back 
up  if  she  was  uncomfortable.  They  all  tended 
to  participate  in  slow  blinking,  yawning,  and 
groomed  their  paws  if  they  were  put  in  a  new  or 
uncomfortable  set  up.  We  missed  these  subtle 
signs  in  our  first  round  of  introductions,  but 
were  much  better  at  judging  whether  or  not  to 
put  lions  together  on  our  second  round,  largely 
because  of  these  subtle  hints  of  body  language. 

It  was  always  difficult  to  tell  whether  some 
of  the  interactions  we  saw  were  actually 
positive.  At  first,  we  had  thought  that  the  lions 


grooming  themselves  were  a  sign  that  they 
were  comfortable  and  calm.  For  our  cats,  this 
was  not  the  case.  We  eventually  learned  we 
needed  to  look  for  different  behaviors  that 
were  positive,  such  as  rubbing,  low  grumbling, 
and  not  wanting  to  separate  from  each  other. 

Another  key  point  for  successful  introductions 
for  our  pride  was  creating  that  social  niche  for 
Abuto.  If  we  had  not  separated  Lomela  out, 
who  knows  when  or  if  we  would  have  ever  had 
one  of  them  accept  him.  Lomela  needed  a 
reason  to  want  him  around,  and  with  the  other 
females  present,  she  did  not. 

We  also  are  thankful  that  each  of  our  lions 
had  a  strong  recall  and  a  great  relationship 
with  each  of  the  lion  team  members  during 
introductions.  We  could  recall  cats  off  exhibit 
if  we  sensed  tension  or  after  a  fight,  we 
could  station  cats  away  from  each  other  if  we 
needed,  but  we  could  also  call  cats  towards 
each  other  to  station  them  for  cooperative 
feeding  opportunities  as  well.  This  saved  us 
from  unnecessary  fights,  and  also  allowed  us 
to  better  set  them  up  in  their  environment  for 
success. 

Our  vision  and  hope  is  that  other  facilities 
will  also  start  to  introduce  lions  with  the 
goal  of  seeing  no  fights.  Twenty  two  percent 
of  facilities  responding  to  the  survey  had 
experienced  deaths  or  significant  injuries. 
Twenty-three  percent  is  not  a  small  number. 
Is  it  realistic  to  expect  them  not  to  fight  at  all? 
Probably  not,  but  it  is  still  a  great  goal  to  push 
towards. 


We  would  also  like  to  see  young  male  lions 
be  reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  before 
being  introduced  to  females.  In  the  wild,  these 
young  males  would  not  assimilate  into  a  pride 
until  they  were  big,  had  manes,  and  could 
breed  (Figure  4).  They  would  roam  around 
with  other  young  males  until  they  reached  full 
maturity  before  ever  dreaming  of  taking  on 
a  pride  of  females.  The  survey  results  show 
that  the  one-to-three-year-old  males  are  the 
highest  aggressors,  and  it  is  our  guess  that  it 
is  because  they  are  put  into  circumstances  that 
go  against  their  natural  history. 

We  have  a  code  word  at  CMZ,  and  it  is  called  a 
B-HAG.  B-HAG  stands  for  Big,  Hairy,  Audacious 
Goal.  We  have  a  lot  of  goals,  but  our  lion  team’s 
B-HAG  is  for  CMZ  (and  other  zoos)  to  act  as  a 
youth  hostel  where  sub-adult  males  could  come 
and  grow  up  with  no  unrealistic  expectations 
placed  on  them.  When  they  are  full  grown,  we 
can  place  them  where  the  SSP  recommends.  It 
is  our  hope  that  we  could  all  strive  to  help  these 
young  males  in  the  SSP  by  housing  them  until 
they  are  a  little  older  before  we  ship  them  out. 
The  Gorilla  SSP  does  something  similar  -  so 
could  lions  if  we  start  designing  our  facilities 
differently  and  changing  our  mindset. 
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Managing  Potential  Dehydration  Using 
Operant  Conditioning  for  Coquerel’s  Sifaka 

( Propithecus  coquereli ) 

Peggy  Hoppe 
Saint  Louis  Zoo 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Coquerel’s  sifaka  (Propithecus  coquereli)  can  be  susceptible  to 
gastrointestinal  issues,  including  Cryptosporidium  and  giardia.  These 
infections  can  be  fatal,  particularly  to  young  animals  under  the  age 
of  three  (Charles-Smith  et  al.,  2010).  Oral  Pedialyte®,  a  pediatric 
dehydration  preventative  that  adds  zinc,  fluids,  and  electrolytes,  given 
when  symptoms  of  the  infection  are  first  observed,  can  be  the  best 
medicine  for  maintaining  gut  motility  and  preventing  dehydration 
(Haring,  2012).  The  least  invasive  method  of  getting  fluids  with 
electrolytes  to  infected  animals  is  for  them  to  voluntarily  drink  the 
Pedialyte®.  Drinking  voluntarily  can  reduce  the  risk  for  aspiration  and 
increase  the  frequency  of  fluid  intake.  Many  animals  refuse  to  drink 
Pedialyte®  in  large  quantities,  as  its  flavor  is  not  typically  preferred  and 
animals  are  not  accustomed  to  drinking  large  quantities  of  fluids  on 
request.  In  order  to  address  this  problem,  operant  conditioning  was 
used  to  train  the  Saint  Louis  Zoo’s  Coquerel’s  sifaka  to  take  a  30ml 
combination  of  Pedialyte®  and  vegetable  water.  Too  much  Pedialyte® 
for  sifaka  who  have  very  sensitive  digestive  systems  can  reduce  its 
effectiveness.  Pedialyte®  has  high  sugar  content  and  can  disrupt  the 
natural  gut  flora  thereby  causing  loose  stool.  By  using  vegetable  water 
as  an  additional  fluid,  keepers  were  able  to  add  flavor  to  the  water  to 
increase  palatability  and  volume,  thereby  increasingfluid  intake  without 
adding  to  the  sugar  content. 

In  order  to  monitor  for  possible  infection  and  subsequent  dehydration, 
sifaka  stool  consistency  is  monitored  daily  using  protocols  developed 
by  Duke  Lemur  Center  ( Duke  Veterinary  Guidelines  for  Sifaka,  2011). 
Stool  consistency  ranges  from  a  zero  to  four: 

►  0  -  A  pelleted  appearance  that  is  clumped  or  individual  pellets. 

►  1  -  Stool  has  the  appearance  of  a  log. 

►  2  -  Stool  has  no  shape  and  resembles  thick  pudding  or 
a  cow  patty. 

►  3  -  Stool  has  the  appearance  of  thin  pudding  that  will 
often  splatter. 

►  4  -  Stool  is  very  watery  diarrhea  with  no  three-dimensional 
shape  and  large  amounts  of  splatter. 

Trainingthe  sifaka  to  drink  Pedialyte®and  vegetable  water  was  a  simple 
process  that  required  very  few  tools  to  accomplish.  The  basic  steps  for 
training  included: 

1.  Training  the  sifaka  to  take  liquid  from  a  syringe, 

2.  Drinking  1ml  of  Pedialyte®,  and  approximating  the  amount  to  drinking 
10ml  of  Pedialyte®  (or  largest  appropriate  amount  for  the  age), 

3.  Drinking  1ml  of  vegetable  water,  and  approximating  the  amount  to 
drinking  20ml  of  vegetable  water,  and 

4.  Drinking  10ml  Pedialyte®  with  20ml  of  vegetable  water  in  the  same 
training  session. 


The  training  tools  included:  Pedialyte®,  vegetable  water,  bean  water, 
and  a  1ml  syringe.  The  Pedialyte®  should  be  the  plain  flavorless  type 
without  added  sugars.  Vegetable  water  was  made  by  cooking  acorn 
squash  or  butternut  squash  and  pouring  off  the  water.  Bean  water  was 
the  liquid  from  canned  beans. 

The  first  phase  in  the  training  process  was  to  determine  whether  the 
animal  was  willing  to  drink  from  a  syringe  and  if  that  was  not  the  case, 
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to  train  it  to  drink  from  a  syringe.  The  keeper  offered  the  animal  a  small 
amount  of  bean  water  in  a  syringe  to  see  if  it  would  drink  the  liquid.  If 
the  animal  willingly  licked  the  syringe,  then  the  keeper  offered  up  to 
1ml  of  the  bean  water.  If  the  animal  was  not  willing  to  drink,  then  the 
keeper  started  by  holding  a  peanut  up  against  the  tip  of  the  syringe 
and  bridged  and  rewarded  the  sifaka  when  it  opened  its  mouth.  Next, 
a  small  drop  of  bean  water  was  extracted  onto  the  tip  of  the  syringe  and 
the  animal  was  bridged  and  rewarded  when  it  licked  the  syringe.  Third, 
the  bait  was  eliminated  and  just  the  syringe  with  a  drop  of  bean  water 
was  presented  and  the  animal  was  bridged  and  rewarded  when  it  licked 
the  syringe.  Fourth,  the  keeper  bridged  and  rewarded  the  animal  for 
drinking  small  portions  of  the  bean  water,  and  approximated  upto  1ml. 
Once  drinking  the  bean  water  was  established  or  if  the  animal  would 
readily  drink  bean  water  to  begin  with,  the  keeper  repeated  all  or  part 
of  the  process  with  a  10%  Pedialyte*  and  90%  bean  water  solution  and 
approximated  towards  a  100%  Pedialyte®  solution  in  10%  increments. 
Once  the  animal  was  taking  1ml  of  100%  Pedialyte®  regularly,  it  was 
bridged  and  rewarded  after  2,  3,  4  and  then  5ml.  It  was  then  given  an 
additional  5ml  and  bridged  and  rewarded  a  second  time  to  achieve  the 
full  10ml  of  Pedialyte®  per  training  session. 

The  second  phase  of  training  was  conditioning  the  animals  to  drink  20ml 
of  vegetable  water  from  a  syringe.  If  the  animal  was  unwilling  to  drink 
vegetable  water,  then  the  water  was  mixed  with  either  bean  water  or 
Pedialyte®  and  similar  to  the  Pedialyte®  training,  was  transitioned  to  a 
100%  solution  of  vegetable  water  in  10%  increments.  Once  the  animal 
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was  taking  1ml  of  100%  vegetable  water,  it  was  bridged  and  rewarded  for 
ingesting  increasing  amounts  of  vegetable  water  using  approximations 
similar  to  that  of  the  Pedialyte®  training  until  the  animal  was  ingesting 
the  full  20ml  of  vegetable  water  per  training  session. 

The  final  phase  of  training  was  to  have  animals  drink  both  10ml  of 
Pedialyte®  and  20ml  of  vegetable  water  in  a  single  training  session.  It 
worked  best  to  give  the  Pedialyte®  first  and  then  the  vegetable  water, 
so  that  if/when  treatment  began  the  most  important  part  was  given 
first.  Once  the  animal  was  regularly  drinking  30ml  in  a  single  training 
session,  the  behavior  was  turned  over  to  secondary  keepers  for  ease 
of  use  as  a  management  tool. 

A  total  of  seven  animals  have  been  trained  for  this  behavior,  including 
three  young  sifaka  who  started  training  between  three  and  six  months 
of  age.  The  Saint  Louis  Zoo  veterinary  staff  has  approved  the  following 
Pedialyte®  amounts  for  initial  training  sessions  and  maintenance 
behaviors  thereafter:  10ml  for  adults,  7ml  for  juveniles,  5ml  for  weaning 
age  animals,  and  1ml  for  carried  infants.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  vegetable  water.  Animals  are  trained  for  the  maintenance 
behavior  no  more  than  once  per  week,  and  on  average  once  every 
month.  If  animals  have  loose  stool,  no  bean  water  is  given,  even  if  the 
behavior  is  not  fully  established,  due  to  the  high  salt  content  in  canned 
bean  water.  When  animals  have  a  stool  consistency  of  two,  they  are 
trained  once  daily  with  the  maintenance  training  amount  of  10ml 
Pedialyte®  and  20ml  vegetable  water  for  a  total  of  30ml  of  fluid.  When 
animals  have  stool  consistency  of  3,  they  receive  a  veterinary-prescribed 
amount  of  Pedialyte®  and  participate  in  two  or  more  sessions  per  day 
to  get  oral  fluids  in  them  daily  with  30ml  of  fluid  given  during  each 
session.  As  stool  improves,  session  frequency  is  decreased  until  stool 
returns  to  a  consistency  of  zero,  at  which  time  the  training  returns  to 
the  maintenance  schedule.  In  addition  to  training  sessions  by  keeper 
staff,  animals  receive  appropriate  vet  care  including  administration  of 
subcutaneous  fluids  and  antibiotics  for  confirmed  pathogens. 

The  Saint  Louis  Zoo  staff  has  learned  much  through  the  process  of 
training  the  sifaka.  The  vegetable  water  used  is  typically  from  acorn 
or  butternut  squash,  as  those  vegetables  tend  to  have  the  greatest 
acceptance.  The  1ml  syringe  size  works  best  as  it  has  the  best  flow 
rate  for  drinking.  Pedialyte®,  vegetable  and  bean  water  are  frozen  and 
stored  in  ice  cube  trays  and  later  thawed  for  use  in  training  sessions  in 
order  to  reduce  loss  due  to  expiration. 

Infants  tended  to  be  easier  to  train,  especially  when  they  observed  their 
mothers  training,  so  training  was  initiated  with  the  infants  as  soon  as 
they  showed  interest  in  the  syringe.  In  order  to  avoid  associating  the 
syringe  training  with  aversive  medications,  the  animals  are  manually 
restrained  when  given  medication  from  a  syringe  and  not  when  in  training 
to  drink  the  Pedialyte®  and  vegetable  water.  When  an  animal  in  the 
group  becomes  ill  and  multiple  daily  training  sessions  ensue,  keepers 
typically  notice  a  regression  in  the  behavior  by  the  end  of  the  treatment. 
After  treatment  ends,  a  one  to  two  week  break  is  taken  and  then  weekly 
maintenance  training  sessions  are  initiated  until  the  behavior  is  re¬ 
established.  This  typically  takes  only  a  few  weeks  to  achieve. 

Not  all  of  the  sifaka  in  the  Saint  Louis  Zoo’s  collection  have  participated 
in  this  training.  One  male  and  his  youngest  daughter  are  syringe-averse 
and  refuse  to  participate.  Neither  animal  has  ever  progressed  past 
baiting  the  syringe  with  a  peanut  even  though  various  versions  of  the 
same  type  of  training  have  been  attempted.  Each  animal  that  is  added 
to  the  collection  offers  an  additional  challenge  to  the  behavior  and 
sometimes  the  standard  techniques  that  have  worked  with  others  do 
not  work  with  the  new  animals.  With  assistance  from  our  vet  staff,  in 
the  last  three  years  we  have  been  successful  in  reducing  dehydration, 
have  not  experienced  any  fatalities,  and  have  reduced  the  length  of 
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time  of  symptoms  occurring  in  confirmed  infections.  Staff  has  reduced 
time  animals  have  needed  to  spend  under  hand  restraint.  In  cases 
where  antibiotics  and  subcutaneous  fluids  were  not  used,  we  have  not 
needed  to  hand  restrain,  compared  to  previously  when  animals  were 
under  hand  restraint  once  or  twice  per  day  for  5-7  days.  The  ability  to 
offer  oral  fluids  by  choice  has  reduced  stress  levels  and  improved  the 
quality  of  life  for  these  animals. 
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Behavioral  Husbandry  Committee 
Comments  by  Beth  Stark-Posta 

A  little  preventative  training  can  go  a  long  way.  The  team  at  the 
St.  Louis  Zoo  has  done  a  great  job  identifying  a  potential  need  and 
addressing  a  medical  challenge  through  positive  reinforcement. 
While  we  often  train  animals  to  voluntarily  participate  in  medical 
exams  and  procedures,  it  is  difficult  at  best  to  convey  to  them  that 
this  is  for  their  own  benefit.  Training  an  animal  to  ingest  a  liquid 
that  is  not  palatable  requires  creativity  and  patience.  The  use 
of  vegetable  water  and  bean  water  was  a  clever  -  and  healthy 
-  solution  to  this  challenge.  While  the  behavior  may  regress 
after  continued  treatment,  the  staff  has  a  good  plan  in  place  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  the  behavior  over  time. 

This  project  is  an  example  of  excellent  communication  between 
the  veterinary  staff  and  animal  care  staff.  By  quantifying  fecal 
condition  and  pairing  it  with  treatment  needs,  the  staff  has  a 
roadmap,  and  ultimately  a  training  plan,  for  treatment  when 
necessary.  This  can  only  help  the  training  process  for  the  animals, 
in  that  the  trainers  have  clear  goals  for  which  they  can  develop 
their  training  plans. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  story  and  your  success.  Congratulations 
on  a  job  well  done! 

We  want  to  hear  your  Training  Tales  - 
the  good,  the  bad  and  the  fabulous! 

Please  submit  your  “Training  Tales"  and  experiences  in  operant 
conditioning  to  share  with  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  readers.  This 
opportunity  provides  a  convenient  outlet  for  you  to  exhibit  your 
training  challenges,  methods  and  milestones  with  the  AAZK 
member  network.  Please  submit  entries  based  on  the  following 
guidelines: 

1)  Submit  a  brief  description  of  a  training  project  at  your  facility. 
These  can  be  500  words  or  less,  in  text  or  bullet  points  -  it 
can  be  longer  (up  to  1000  words);  however,  short  and  simple 
descriptions  with  a  few  images  are  just  as  perfect.  Details  should 
include  the  following: 

►  Define  the  training  goal  (what  did  you  try  to  do  and  for  what 
purpose?) 

►  List  important  steps  (How  did  you  do  it  -  include  plans  that 
changed  along  the  way/what  worked  and  what  didn’t  work) 

►  Timeline  used  (how  long  did  it  take) 

►  Tips  you  learned  along  the  way 

2)  Include  3-5  digital  photos  that  clearly  depict  the  animal  in  the 
learning  process  or  performing  the  desired  goal  (provide  photo 
caption  and  photographer  of  each  image).  Photos  need  to  be 
300  dpi  and  at  least  1200  x  1800  pixels. 


Please  send  submissions  or  questions  to: 

Kim  Kezer  at  kkezer@zoonewengland.com  or 
Shane  Good  atshane.good@aazk.org 
(Use  Training  Tales  Submission  as  the  subject). 
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Anna  Merz  Rhino 
Champion  Award 


There’s  more  than  just  the  BFR  Event 
Kit  and  new  BFR  Guidelines! 


4th  Place  BFR 
Trip  Winner 


The  BFR  Kit  is  not  the  only  new  development  this  year  for  BFR.  Starting 
this  year  the  Flonorary  Trip  is  now  the  Anna  IVIerz  Rhino  Champion 
Award!  The  purpose  of  this  award  is  to  recognize  an  individual  AAZK 
member  whose  passion  and  drive  for  the  American  Association  of  Zoo 
Keeper's  signature  conservation  project,  Bowling  for  Rhinos  emanate 
the  values  of  the  late  Lewa  Co-founder  and  Rhino  Champion,  Anna 
IVIerz.  Like  Anna,  this  individual  may  have  mastered  “the  power  of 
one”-  where  the  ideas,  passion,  and  drive  of  one  person  can  reach 
out  to  others  and  involve  them  in  those  wishes  to  save  a  species  from 
extinction.  This  could  also  be  an  individual  who  coordinates  a  solid 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  event  year  after  year,  or  be  an  ever-present,  reliable 
AAZK  member  always  ready  to  volunteer  and  fundraise.  The  recipient 
of  this  award  may  not  blow  their  own  trumpet,  but  rather  pass  on  credit 
while  educating  and  inspiring  others  to  care  about  the  plight  of  rhinos. 
Finally,  this  person  may  have  a  creative,  fierce,  yet  caring  personality  that 
sets  the  tone  for  a  successful  Bowling  for  Rhino  event.  Just  as  these 
memories  of  Anna  Merz  vary,  so  may  the  pool  of  applicants.  Anna’s 
greatest  legacy  is  in  inspiring  others  to  carry  on  the  cause  to  “strike 
out  rhino  extinction”  with  their  own  unique  skill  set.  The  recipient  of 
this  award  receives  an  all-expense-paid  safari  trip  for  one  week  at  Lewa 
Conservancy  that  includes  a  stipend  to  covertravel  expenses.  One  guest 
may  accompany  the  winner,  but  must  cover  their  own  travel  expenses. 
Travel  typically  takes  place  the  October  in  the  calendar  year  following 
award  remittance.  Please  see  nomination  process  at:  https://www. 
aazk.org/bowling-for-rhinos/bowling-for-rhinos-resources/ 


HELPFUL  REMINDERS 


1.  Planning:  The  date  of  your  event  is  not  needed  for  the  BFR  registration  fee.  You  can  send  the  fee 
as  soon  as  you  start  your  planning  process.  Only  AAZK  Chapters  in  good  standing  may  hold  a  BFR 
Event.  Once  AAZK  receives  the  BFR  Registration  Fee  -  AAZK  will  Sanction  your  event  and  release  the 
2016  BFR  Event  Materials. 

2.  The  $25  BFR  Registration  Fee  in  a  check  made  out  to  AAZK,  is  mailed  to: 

AAZK 

8476  E.  Speedway  B!vd.,  Ste.  204 
Tucson,  Arizona  85710-1728 

You  may  also  call  (520)  298-9688  to  pay  the  BFR  Administration  Fee  by  Card. 

3.  After  your  BFR  event:  Mail  the  BFR  check  +  BFR  Financial  Form  and  Donation  Tracking  to  the 
AAZK  Office.  You  may  send  the  BFR  Financial  Form  and  Donation  Tracking  Form  electronically  to 
Ed.Flansen@aazk.org 

4.  BFR  event  information:  The  date,  the  type  of  event,  and  the  contact  person  with  contact  info  needs 
to  go  to  the  Program  Managers  fpattv.Dearthree@aazk.org)  and  cc:  AAZK  (Ed.Flansen@aazk.org) 

in  order  to  maintain  the  BFR  database  with  current  BFR  contact  information.  If  you  change  BFR 
Coordinators  AAZK  needs  to  know! 

5.  Event  result  information:  Please  send  the  Event  totals  +  Top  money  raiser  +  funds  raised  to  the 
Program  Manager  foattv.pearthree@aazk.org) 


There’s  more!  Next  up  is  a  change  to  the  4th  place  trip  winner. 
Beginning  2016,  a  fourth  trip  shall  be  awarded  by  a  random  selection 
process  from  the  top  fundraisers  at  each  AAZK  Chapter.  A  Chapter  may 
provide  a  single  candidate  into  the  random  selection  process  where  that 
individual  has  raised  a  minimum  of  $1,000.00  in  sponsorships.  The 
name  of  the  highest  fundraiser  at  the  Chapter  level  shall  be  recorded  on 
the  official  Bowling  for  Rhinos  Financial  Form  and  submitted  with  event 
funds.  The  Chapters  associated  with  the  top  three  fundraising  individuals 
are  not  eligible  for  this  raffle  in  the  same  calendar  year. 

To  qualify  for  Trip  Winner  -  all  BFR  Funds  raised  by  the  AAZK 
Chapter  BFR  Event  must  be  submitted  to  AAZK  by  September  1 
of  each  calendar  year  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  BFR  Event 
Financial  Statement.  A  Chapter  donation  of  $1,000  or  more  in  lieu  of 
event  will  allow  entry  into  the  random  selection  process.  See  Board 
Administrative  Directive  7.02-3  for  more  details,  posted  on  the  BFR 
Member  Resources  Page,  (https://www.aazk.org/bowling-for-rhinos/ 
bowling-for-rhinos-resources/) 

Please  note  that  qualifying  for  the  first  three  trips  remains  the  same. 
The  top  2  money  raisers  each  year  in  “Bowling  for  Rhinos”  will  win  their 
choice  of  a  two  week  trip  to  Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy  in  Kenya  or  a 
two  week  trip  to  visit  the  Indonesian  Parks  in  Java  &  Sumatra.  The  third 
top  money  raiser  will  be  offered  the  remaining  trip. 


This  is  a  new  year  with  many  positive  changes.  Thank  you  for  being  a  part  of  it! 


AAZK.ORG 
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Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  interview  Christy  Mazrimus-Ott,  Program 
Manager  for  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me  campaign,  a  collaborative  project 
between  AAZK  and  Polar  Bears  International.  Christy  was  recognized 
in  2015  with  the  Certificate  of  Merit  in  Conservation  Award  for  her 
distinguished  efforts  in  promoting  this  outstanding  program  since  2009. 


Shane  Good,  Editor 


What  is  “Trees  for  You  and  Me”? 

Trees  for  You  and  Me  is  a  tree-planting  conservation  program  created 
through  a  partnership  between  the  American  Association  of  Zoo 
Keepers  (AAZK)  and  Polar  Bears  International  (PBI).  Both  organizations 
recognize  a  mutual  passion  in  combatting  climate  change  and  reaching 
to  communities  to  aid  in  greening  efforts.  Trees  for  You  and  Me  was 
founded  by  former  PBI  Arctic  Ambassadors  from  the  zoo  community 
who  wished  to  initiate  a  fundraising  challenge  to  plant  trees.  Funds 
raised  by  local  AAZK  Chapters  and  other  conservationists  from  the 
communities  are  used  in  an  annual  granting  program  aimed  to  provide 
fundingfortree-plantingto  areas  of  the  world  that  have  been  devastated 
by  deforestation. 

How  did  Trees  for  You  and  Me  begin?  How  long  has  this 
program  existed? 

Trees  for  You  and  Me  began  as  an  idea  that  Zoo  Keeper  Alicia  Shelley, 
Columbus  Zoo  and  Aquarium,  had  when  we  were  in  Churchill,  Manitoba 
as  PBI  In-Field  Ambassadors.  Robert  Buchanan,  former  PBI  president 
and  CEO,  was  discussing  the  benefits  of  planting  trees  to  absorb 
carbon  dioxide,  a  greenhouse  gas.  Alicia  had  the  idea  of  AAZK  Chapters 
competing  against  each  other  to  raise  money  to  plant  trees.  I  contacted 
The  Arbor  Day  Foundation  to  pitch  them  the  idea  and  they  were  on  board. 
Then,  I  contacted  former  AAZK  President,  Shane  Good,  who  I  met  in 


Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  and  Carolyn  Buchanan 


Churchill,  and  pitched  him  the  idea  and  the  AAZK  Board  approved  the 
Trees  for  You  and  Me  program  back  in  2009.  The  Arbor  Day  Foundation 
had  a  donation  link  on  their  site  with  all  AAZK  Chapters  listed  to  donate 
funds  in  their  name.  At  the  end  of  the  competition,  the  winning  AAZK 
Chapter  received  a  tree  to  plant  in  their  zoo  or  community.  The  program 
started  in  2009  and  this  will  be  the  7th  year  in  2016. 

How  does  the  Tree  for  You  and  Me  Grant  Work,  and  how 
does  someone  apply? 

The  Trees  for  You  and  Me  Grant  is  a  forest-based  carbon  offset  grant 
with  funds  generated  by  AAZK  Chapters  hosting  Trees  for  You  and  Me 
fundraising  events!  This  grant  furthers  AAZK's  and  PBI's  quest  to 
fight  climate  change  by  asking  for  grant  applicants  that  will  use  it  for 
reforestation  and  habitat  revitalization. 

Local  AAZK  Chapters  can  host  events  to  raise  funds  for  Trees  for  You 
and  Me.  The  funds  raised  will  go  towards  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me 
Grant  administered  through  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers 
called  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me  Grant.  Any  community  that  has  faced 
deforestation  on  a  large  scale  from  a  natural  disaster  is  invited  to  apply. 
The  application  for  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me  grant  is  due  by  May  1, 2016 
and  will  be  awarded  to  the  recipient  of  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me  grant  on 
December  1,  2016.  Details  about  the  grant  can  be  found  at  aazk.com. 

The  Trees  for  You  and  Me  Committee  is  composed  of  zoo  keepers  from 
institutions  that  have  participated  in  Trees  for  You  and  Me  since  its 
inception.  The  Trees  for  You  and  Me  Committee  will  review  the  Trees 
for  You  and  Me  Grant  applicants  and  send  a  recommendation  letter 
to  the  AAZK  Grant  Committee  for  the  applicants  that  met  the  grant's 
requirements.  This  will  be  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me  stamp  of  approval 
and  then  the  AAZK  Grant  Committee  will  evaluate  the  applicants  and 
choose  the  winner. 

In  2016  Trees  for  You  and  Me  is  setting  a  goal  of  AAZK  Chapters  raising 
$15,000  to  go  towards  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me  Grant!  The  Trees  for  You 
and  Me  Grant  must  go  towards  planting  trees  ora  related  greening  effort. 

How  will  the  Campaign  Work? 

AAZK  will  send  communications  about  Trees  for  You  and  Me  via  social 
media  in  an  effort  to  reach  out  to  AAZK  Chapters  throughout  the 
Campaign.  Chapters  will  report  their  results  to  AAZK;  periodic  e-mails 
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from  AAZK  will  announce  the  standings.  Chapters  may  follow  the 
progress  and  results  on  the  AAZK  and  PBI  websites.  AAZK  will  soon  have 
a  donation  site  on  their  website  for  all  Chapters  at  aazk.org. 

AAZK  is  also  developing  a  Trees  for  You  and  Me  educational  brochure 
for  Chapters  to  support  their  fundraiser  and  PBI  will  have  supplemental 
educational  materials  to  support  your  Trees  for  You  and  Me  fundraiser 
too.  Watch  for  more  details  on  where  to  find  these  resources.  Following 
the  fundraising  effort,  Chapters  will  be  reporting  to  AAZK  through  the 
Chapter  re-chartering  process. 

When  will  Trees  for  You  and  Me  start  and  end? 

Trees  for  You  and  Me  will  start  February  27,  2016  (International  Polar 
Bear  Day)  and  end  November  1,  2016  (Polar  Bear  week). 

How  can  Chapters  raise  and  gather  Campaign  funds? 

Each  AAZK  Chapter  can  determine  the  way  they  want  to  raise  money. 
Projects  in  the  past  have  included  bake  sales,  polar  plunges,  miniature 
golf  events,  garage  sales,  silent  auctions,  fun  runs,  spaghetti  dinners, 
car  washes,  recycling  programs,  a  night  at  a  local  hangout  that  allows  a 
50/50  raffle,  and  more.  The  actual  cash  handling  procedures  will  be  the 
same  you  follow  for  other  campaigns  for  your  Chapter  at  your  institution. 

Your  fund  raising  efforts  can  include  an  educational  event  that  invites 
others  to  take  part  in  additional  conservation  behaviors.  Planting  trees 
in  urban  areas  has  distinct  benefits,  but  the  most  important  is  that  it 
brings  people  together  in  a  green  activity.  Community  engagement  - 
citizens  working  collaboratively,  through  inspired  action  and  learning, 
to  create  and  realize  bold  visions  for  their  common  future  -  is  a  critical 
step  in  creating  movement  to  stop  our  dependence  on  fossil  fuels  and 
stop  climate  change. 

There  will  soon  be  a  donation  link  for  Trees  for  You  and  Me  on  the  AAZK 
website  so  donations  to  Trees  for  You  and  Me  can  go  directly  to  the 
individual  AAZK  Chapters. 

How  will  the  leading  AAZK  Chapter 
be  announced  and  matched? 

We  invite  teams  to  report  the  amount  of  funds  raised  to  AAZK  by 
November  1,  2016  at  the  latest. 


AAZK  will  report  on  the  status  of  the  different  Chapters  through  an  e-mail 
sent  to  the  AAZK  Chapters,  on  its  website  and  through  social  media. 

PBI  will  report  on  the  status  of  the  different  Chapters  on  its  website  and 
through  social  media. 

PBI  loves  people  who  help  to  plant  trees  and  save  polar  bears,  so  they 
most  certainly  show  their  gratitude!  PBI  will  match  the  winning  Chapters 
funds  up  to  $500  towards  the  Trees  for  You  and  Me  grant  recipient. 
Winners  will  be  announced  through  PBI  and  AAZK  social  media  by 
December  1,  2016. 

How  will  reporting  work? 

Each  participating  AAZK  Chapter  is  responsible  for  following  AAZK 
National’s  requirements  for  reporting  on  funds  raised  for  conservation 
as  outlined  in  the  re-chartering  packet. 

How  Does  Planting  Trees  Help  Polar  Bears? 

Sea  ice  losses  from  climate  change  are  the  biggest  threat  to  polar  bears 
and  the  reason  the  bears  are  listed  as  vulnerable  on  the  red  list  of 
endangered  species.  Gases  in  the  atmosphere  act  like  a  blanket  that 
traps  heat  around  the  earth.  When  we  burn  fossil  fuels  like  coal,  oil,  and 
gas,  we  pump  extra  C02  into  the  atmosphere,  thickening  the  blanket, 
and  disrupting  our  global  climate.  Just  as  a  hot  summer  day  melts  the 
ice  in  a  glass  of  water,  a  warming  planet  melts  arctic  sea  ice.  Melting 
sea  ice  from  these  warming  conditions  is  a  direct  threat  to  polar  bears 
that  depend  upon  the  ice  to  hunt,  breed,  and  den.  Reducingthe  build-up 
of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  reverse  climate  change. 
Less  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  means  better  conditions  to  retain  arctic 
sea  ice  and  improve  polar  bear  habitat  and  survival. 

Conservation  actions  that  reduce  the  production  of  greenhouse  gases 
are  the  most  impactful  efforts  to  save  polar  bears.  Planting  trees  is  one 
of  the  few  tools  that  we  have  to  sequester  carbon.  Trees  act  as  “carbon 
sinks"  that  absorb  C02  from  the  air.  They  store  this  carbon  in  roots, 
trunks,  stems,  and  leaves  while  they  grow  and  in  wood  products  after 
they’re  harvested.  Saving  tropical  rainforests  is  even  more  impactful  for 
sequestering  C02.  As  an  individual  and  group  you  can  make  a  difference: 
Don’t  buy  products  with  palm  oil,  purchase  shade-grown  coffee,  eat  less 
meat  or  purchase  local  meat  rather  than  meat  produced  in  deforested 
tropical  rain  forests 
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Why  should  AAZK  Chapters  participate 
in  Trees  for  You  and  Me? 

The  original  concept  of  Trees  for  You  and  Me  was  to  make  it  a  little 
friendly  competition  amongst  AAZK  Chapters  to  raise  the  money  to  plant 
trees  for  polar  bears,  similar  to  Bowling  for  Rhinos.  Planting  trees  not 
only  helps  polar  bears  but  all  species.  If  all  AAZK  Chapters  competed  in 
Trees  for  You  and  Me  and  raised  a  minimum  of  $145  each  Trees  for  You 
and  Me  would  reach  the  goal  of  $15,000  set  for  this  year’s  competition. 

We  don’t  have  polar  bears  at  our  zoo;  why  should  our 
AAZK  Chapter  participate? 

Polar  Bears  are  not  the  only  species  being  affected  by  climate  change; 
all  species  are.  Climate  change  is  a  serious  environmental  issue;  2015 
was  the  warmest  year  on  record.  If  each  AAZK  Chapter  participated  in 
Trees  for  You  and  Me,  reached  out  to  their  local  community,  discussed 
climate  change  and  educated  them  on  why  planting  trees  is  a  start  to 
reducing  our  carbon  footprint,  AAZK  Chapters  could  be  the  leaders  in 
the  fight  to  reduce  carbon  emissions  and  save  the  planet! 


Any  idea  how  many  trees  have  been  planted  since  the 
program  began? 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  The  first  three  years  are  a  little  easier  to 
figure  out  how  many  trees  were  planted  but  once  AAZK  Chapters  started 
doing  local  planting  and  donating  to  tree  conservation  organizations,  I 
don’t  have  the  exact  number  of  trees  planted.  So  this  is  a  rough  estimate 
of  trees  over  the  last  six  years  which  is  100,000  to  150,000  trees. 

What  are  you  most  proud  of  in  regards  to  Trees  for  You 
and  Me? 

There  are  a  few  things  I’m  proud  of  regardingTreesfor  You  and  Me.  One 
is  that  it  is  still  around  after  seven  years  and  that  there  are  a  handful 
of  AAZK  Chapters  that  consistently  participate  in  Trees  for  You  and  Me 
even  with  all  the  changes  overthe  years.  Second,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Trees  for  You  Me  competition  a  very  high  goal  of  $25,000  was  set  and 
AAZK  Chapters  not  only  met  the  goal  but  surpassed  it  and  raised  over 
$26,000.  My  final  proud  moment  was  when  my  peers  honored  me  at 
the  2015  AAZK  Conference  in  St.  Louis  as  a  recipient  of  a  Conservation 
of  Merit  Award  for  Trees  for  You  and  Me. 
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Learn  about  Big  Cat  Management.  Internship  involves 
Animal  Care  Apprenticeship  and  Public  Education. 
We  offer  experience  that  counts  towards  employment. 


8620  E.  Old  Vail  Rd,  Ste  100 
Tucson,  AZ  85747 
(520)  434  -  8281  Phone 
(520)  434  -  0151  Fax 
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Because  our  previous  website  had  become  tired  and 
difficult  to  use,  we  decided  to  build  a  new  good 
looking  easy-to-use  website.  This  website  has  20% 
more  products  than  our  previous  one!  Please 
bookmark  this  site,  www.wildlifetoybox.com 

NEW  Website 
NEW  Products 

"Helping  professionals  mold  enrichment" 


sales@wildlifetoybox.com 


(866)  793-0376  www.wildlifetoybox.com 


Lyon  Technologies  Inc.  is  the  official  North  American  Distributor  of  the  Grumbach  Incubator 
GmbH.  One  of  the  world’s  most  trusted  and  innovative  incubators.  With  their  low  temp 

variation,  automatic  humidity  controls,  and  digital  thermometer  and  hygrometer,  these  units  are 
a  precision  instrument  designed  to  give  you  the  best  hatch  rates  possible. 


For  More  Information  and  Free  Catalog:  www.lyonusa.com  1888-LYON-USA 


Lyon  Technologies  is  a  leader  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  animal  health  care  equipment 
including  intensive  and  critical  care  units,  incubation,  and  anesthesia  and  oxygen  therapy; 

providing  solutions  to  customers  in  over  100  countries  since  1915. 
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Central  Nebraska  Packing,  Inc.  offers: 

Classic  &  Premium  Frozen  Carnivore  Diets 

•  ALSO  AVAILABLE  • 

HORSE  SHORT  LOINS  /  HORSE  &  BEEF  BONES 
MEAT  COMPLETE  WITH  TAURINE  (RAW  MEAT  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  ALL  CARNIVORES) 

MEMBER:  AZA I AAZV I AAZK 


877.900.3003  |  800.44S.2881 

P.0.  Box  550,  North  Platte,  NE  69103-0550 

info@nebraskabrand.com  •  nebraskabrand.com 


